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As this issue of the Reports goes to press, the 
1945 Buying Guide issue is being mailed to CU 
members. Wartime difficulties have caused 
some delay, but fortunately this year’s printing 
problems have been far less serious than those 


encountered in the production of last year’s 
Guide. 


A notable feature of the 1945 Buying Guide 
is the “Prewar Models” section. Here are pre- 
sented the last prewar ratings published by CU 
on automobiles, refrigerators, vacuum cleaners, 
radios and other products which have been off 
the market since 1942. The first postwar models 
in many lines are expected to be essentially the 
same as the last prewar models, therefore these 
ratings will help CU members who will have to 
buy as soon as possible to decide which brands 


are likely to be the best buys. 


One thing, we are glad to report, is missing 


from this year’s Guide: the restriction on the 
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use of the Guide to CU members. The confiden- 
tial restriction was intended originally to give 
legal protection to the organization. Since the 
conditions and qualifications of tests cannot be 
as fully stated in the Buying Guide as in the 
regular monthly Reports, it was felt that the 
possibility of legal attack on the organization by 
companies whose products were unfavorably 
rated might be greater with the Buying Guide, 
hence the added safeguard of the restricted use. 
For the past several years, however, little em- 
phasis has been placed on the restriction, and 
finally the CU Board of Directors decided to 


abandon it altogether. 


You may, therefore, show your new Buying 
Guide to your friends as freely as you do the 
regular Reports issues, when you are trying to 
get them to share the benefits of CU’s work. 
And if they can’t afford to subscribe themselves, 
you can, with clear conscience, let them use your 


copy. 
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1. Out of the foxholes 
Notes on War- come complaints about 


time Advertising advertising. The men in 


the battle lines are not 
amused to learn in the advertising pages of newspapers 
and magazines that the advertisers are winning the war 
with the help of the armed forces. We're afraid our 
front line fighters just don’t understand. What the ad- 
vertisers are doing is called “trade puffing.” And when 
you’re trade puffing, it’s very nice of you to credit the 
other fellow with an assist. 


2. From a New York Times advertisement for 


Frances Denney Oils of the Wilderness at $5 the jar: 

“Frances Denney chemists announce three important scientific 
facts: 

"I. Your skin must have the vital substances called LIPOIDS 
if it is to be beautiful. 

"2. Lipoids are essential to the skin, young and old. 

"3. Oils of the Wilderness contains Lipoids in the ratio 
found in the skin, therefore it can help your skin look young 
and beautiful.” 

Know what lipoids are? Fats. Just fats, any fats. 

3. “Pulp and paper production remained on the new 
critical lists issued this week, but WPB warned that es- 
sential military demands are now endangered by the pulp 


shortage. . . . A question arose whether the graphic arts 
industries would be able to continue getting current allo- 
cations . . . "—Advertising Age, January 22, 1945. 


Careful, now, WPB! If you cut down paper allot- 
ments for the sake of a few explosives and military ship- 
ping containers, you may destroy the freedom of the 
press to carry such essential wartime messages as: 

“and her tears flowed 

like wine, her tears flowed 

like wine . . . because she didn't 
have even one, drop of that 
tempestuous new perfume . . . 
FABULOUS BY CHARBERT" 

The above contribution to the war effort was also from 
the New York Times. Let us turn for further contri- 
butions such as would be endangered by WPB paper cuts 
to the advertising pages of Life magazine. For example, 

"Is he a ‘coffee crank’? 
“Give him Nescafé, the Nestlés soluble coffee product .. . 
“FULL FLAVORED COFFEE 


—made instantly—tight in the cup..." 





| “TEMPORARILY, THE ARMED FORCES ARE 


| TAKING ALL THE NESCAFE WE MAKE.” 











Or the following Life contribution: 
“It'd be a snap . . . with ‘Scotch’ Tape 
". . . but right now ‘Scotch’ Brand Tapes are on war duty— 
sealing gas capes to protect assault forces—dcing countless 
other war chores.” 

Or this vital, urgent wartime Life message: 

“CAMELS SUIT MY ‘T-ZONE’ TO A 'T’,” 
Marianne de Sydow declares. 

“Why don't you, too, see how Camels 
Suit YOUR 'T-Zone.’ 

That's T for Taste and T for Throat,” 

4. To print the advertisements quoted above took 
more paper than could be packed into a freight car. To 
print all the advertisements of cigarettes, liquors, autos, 
radios, airplanes, magnesium metal, railroad engines and 
other equally plentiful and available goods in the Janu- 
ary 22nd Life took over 20 carloads of paper. 

5. Advice appearing in the Jan. 22nd issue of Life: 

“CONSERVE PAPER.” 
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The Car of Tomorrow 


CU's automotive consultant's prediction of what's 
in store right after production begins, and later 


It is likely, predicts the Chairman 
of the Society of Automotive En- 
gineers’ Postwar Planning Commit- 
tee, “that new cars will be produced 
about three months from the time 
work is started.” (That is, three 
months after V-E Day, or whenever 
resumption of production is author- 
ized.) After six months, production 
should be in full swing, and new- 
from-the-ground-up cars may reach 
production in about 18 months, the 
same authority believes. 


There are a number of popular ver- 
sions of what postwar cars will be 
like. Most frequently dangled before 
a car-hungry public has been the 
beetle-shaped, half-transparent, all- 
plastic, all-aluminum or plywood, 
super-streamlined job—designed with 
a paint brush by artists and advertis- 
ing men, and untouched by engineers. 
Automobile sales managers frown 
upon these creations, however ; they 
live in fear that the public will hold 
out for something like them. And 
auto engineers laugh at the sieek but 
empty shells. 

Consumers would do best to for- 
get such dream cars .as quickly as 
possible. They're not on the calendar 
for some time to come, partly be- 
cause of the following: 


1. Superstreamlining hasn’t much 
practical value at the speeds most 
people use, or can use with safety. 


2. No material for bodies, fenders, 
etc. has yet been discovered which 
has as much strength at so little cost, 
or is as easily formed and repaired, 
as steel. 

3. No other known transparent 
material has the satisfactory optical 
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properties or the service life-of plate 
glass. 

4. The minimum height ot cars is 
set by (a) your ability to crouch into 
them from the curb and (b) the nec- 
essary road clearance. Try getting 
into the rear seat of a Buick 50, 1942 
vintage, if you think cars can be low- 
ered any further. Inside, the floor-to- 
roof height can’t fall below four feet 
unless you wish to sit on the floor; 
and over-all car width and length are 
limited by millions of home garages. 

5. The engine will have to remain 
between the front wheels simply be- 
cause moving it back would sacrifice 
useful space which cannot be re- 
gained. 


BACK TO REALITY 

Version number two of the post- 
war car—the one that will be the 
first produced—is simply the 1942 
model resurrected, deprived of a few 
gewgaws, and with a_ substantial 
price tag attached. Currently, manu- 
facturers are announcing that there 





will be as many changes in these first 
postwar cars as there usually are in a 
new model—which means, not many. 
And few of them will be changes in 
mechanical design. 

As for prices, they will be higher, 
but probably not as much higher as 
some predictions may have led you to 
expect. Price competition—and it 
really exists in the automobile busi- 
ness—is likely to be strenuous, par- 
tially counteracting the tendency to 
charge “all that the traffic will bear” 
in a seller’s market. 


“SERIES I" 

These “Series L” cars may be pret- 
ty much like the 1942’s, but some 
changes are due. Almost without 
doubt postwar car users will want to 
spend a smaller portion of their in- 
comes for buying cars and running 
them. The first postwar cars are go- 
ing to cost more, and there probably 
will be higher taxes on operation. 
But in the long run, low first cost 
and low running costs will have a lot 
more to do with the selection of a car 
than they did before the war. For 
many consumers, economy will be the 
determining factor. 

In 1942, the so-called “low-priced” 
cars (costing around $950 to $1000, 
delivered) were really pretty big cars. 
The “all-three” group (Ford, Chevro- 
let, Plymouth), which usually ac- 
counted for half of all new cars sold, 
averaged 95 horsepe.ver from engines 
that won't rate as very efficient after 
the improved postwar cars arrive. 
They competed with each other for 
years on the basis of weight, room, 
length and power. To keep in the race, 
Plymouth went so far, in 1942, as to 
install an engine as big as that of 
previous Dodges. 

But there was an economy group, 
too, with engines 20% smaller than 
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those in the “big three,” and with 
cars weighing 400 to 500 pounds less. 
In this group were the Studebaker 
Champion and the Nash 600. The 
Hudson 20 had the small engine, too, 
but it was not as light. And the 
Willys was using a still smaller en- 
gine (the design that’s in the jeep 
now ), and was lighter by an addition- 
al 300 pounds. 

Of these seven cars, the Stude- 
baker, Willys and Nash were actually 
OK “as is” for the postwar market. 
Of the three (in 1942 form) Willys 
was the most economical and the least 
comfortable ; Nash, the roomiest ; and 
Studebaker Champion, the overall 
“Best Buy.” Furthermore, all three, 
and Hudson, too, offered overdrives 
(at extra cost). This economy fourth- 
speed was well worth the money then, 
and will unquestionably be worth it 
after the war. 

Ford, Chevrolet and Plymouth, if 
they are revived substantially in 1942 
form, will have weight, power and 
second-rate economy to offer—plus, 
of course, the most numerous sales 
outlets and service stations. If you 
liked the “all three” class and intend 
to buy in it again when new cars 
again become available, take CU’s 
word for it that if you can get your 
Ford or Chevrolet with an economy 
rear axle (these were available in 
1942), you will not regret it. And 
buy the Ford 6 in preference to the 
V-8.. 

“SERIES Ii" 

According to a recent Crowell-Col- 
lier survey, over half the people who 
intend to buy new cars after the war 
will wait for “Series II” cars. Will 
Series I[I—the real postwar car—be 
worth waiting for? And what will it 
be like? 

Basing their forecasts on a heavy 
debt load and a high cost of living af- 
ter the war, industry spokesmen fore- 
see a genuine economy trend: cars 
that will be somewhat smaller in out- 
side dimensions, but with very little 
less room for passengers inside. Even 
without the use of fancy materials, 
cars can easily be made about 500 
pounds lighter than most correspond- 
ing prewar models. This, in turn, 
means that the engines can be made 
smaller, and the cars can get better 
mileage per gallon of gasoline. More 
power will be extracted from an en- 
gine of a given size. There will be 
efforts to improve the driver’s view 
of the road. The cars will probably be 
simpler in design, and lacking in 
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many gadgets and expensive (and 
heavy) decorative details. 

One authority foresees the return 
of the four-cylinder engine, which is 
slightly more economical than a six- 
cylinder engine of the same size. An- 
other authority hopes for what he 
calls “side ventures’—a limited 
quantity of special-purpose, special- 
design cars, put out without much 
idea of big profit by mass producers 
of standard cars. For example, there 
was, before the war, no American 
parallel to the English sports car, nor 
was there a car designed, from the 
ground up, as a coupe, rather than a 
cut-down sedan. 


DON'T EXPECT MIRACLES 


The Series II cars will not be ex- 
treme in appearance. The industry 
has become convinced of the value of 
evolution as against sudden change, 
citing Chrysler Airflow’s poor recep- 
tion as a horrible example of what 
quick change may lead to. Nor should 
miracles of construction or wonderful 
new devices be expected in low-priced 
cars ; it must be remembered that the 
miracles of war production which oc- 
cur from day to day are wrought with 
little regard to cost, whereas cars 
must be fabricated cheaply and sim- 
ply—another reason they will con- 
tinue to be made mostly of steel and 
cast iron. 

There may be interesting develop- 
ments in both high- and low-priced 
lines, however. “With unlimited bud- 
gets,” says one spokesman, “automo- 
bile engineers could design cars of 
amazing qualities.” If this is true, 
high-priced cars may regain a su- 
premacy which they were rapidly los- 
ing before the war. 

Much more important for most 
people, Ford has announced that it 
will enter a price field below that of 
the prewar low-priced cars, and that 
production will start probably six to 











nine months after V-E Day. Almost 
certainly, some other manufacturers 
plan to follow ford, for the market, 
almost empty of used cars at prices 
around $700, will be tempting. The 
question is whether the public will 
buy such a car after the used car 
market fills up again, and used “bar- 
gains” become available. While it is 
seldom economical to buy a used car 
if you can get a new car for the same 
price, many buyers in the past have 
preferred prestige value to transpor- 
tation value in making their choice, 
and they may prefer the used car of 
a more expensive line to the low- 
priced new car. 

The foregoing picture of Series II 
cars is not very sensational. But, as 
detailed below, there will be improve- 
ments in nearly every unit though the 
war experience will not change—or 
at least not for several years—the 
main outline of the low-priced cars. 


SALES APPEAL 

There are two main divisions of 
the car market in which there is no 
apparent prospect of improvement. 
First, no change is indicated in the 
methods by which cars will be mer- 
chandised ; emphasis will continue to 
be on eye appeal, size and “perform- 
ance,” plus emphasis on “features” 
having little or nothing to do with 
transportation value. As a result en- 
gineers will, as they have in the past, 
continue to do silly things (for ex- 
ample, putting in an oversize radiator 
because the grille cuts off so much air 
flow through it). for the sake of 
making the car “salable.” Secondly, 
though the basic car structure is well- 
designed and has served well (other- 
wise Our motorcar transportation 
system would have broken down be- 
fore this), cars are littered with ac- 
cessories and gadgets—from ash 
trays to carburetors—which are de- 
signed and built as cheaply as pos- 




















sible. These do not serve well, and 
as the car grows older they cause 
literally endless annoyance and ex- 
pense. No change in this scrimping 
on the details has been proposed in 
the industry. 

There is one ready remedy for both 
these difficulties : for the consumer to 
become articulate, as are the truck 
owners who have suffered from the 
same difficulties. Write to your favor- 
ite auto manufacturer, telling him not 
so much what you want—since you 
don’t know just what he’s got, or 
what he can do— but what you don’t 
want on your Series II car. This may 
help you to get a car that will stay out 
of the repair shop, and out of your 
pocketbook. 


PROSPECTS FOR IMPROVEMENT 


What about the rumored improve- 
ments, the new materials, the post- 
war fuels, and so on? Here is a list, 
by units, of what you may expect: 


FUELS: Do not expect 100-octane gas 
for your postwar car. Immediately 
after the war, premium gas will prob- 
ably go up to 85-87 octane, regular 
gas to 75-77 octane—only a little 
higher than prewar fuels. This will 
permit slightly higher compression 
ratios, but it will be necessary to de- 
velop new engines before the ratio 
can go above 8 to 1. (The average was 
about 6.5 to 1 in 1942.) 


TIRES: Without going into much de- 
tail, tire manufacturers state that pas- 
senger car tires made of synthetic 
rubber are “satisfactory.” This prob- 
ably means that the synthetic tires 
are perhaps 80% as good as those 
made of natural rubber. Such tires 
will not stand the abuses of overload- 
ing and underinflation that natural 
rubber tires can take. Wider rims will 
probably have to be used, which will 
mean less abuse for the tires, but not 
quite such easy riding for the car. 


ENGINES: Do not expect pint-size en- 
gines using 100-octane ‘gas for a 
while. Output of present engines, 
without trick materials or fancy gas- 
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oline, can, however, be increased by 
about 20%. Air-cooled engines. are a 
distinct possibility, but there is no 
evidence at this time that they can be 
produced as cheaply as the current 
water-cooled ones. Do not expect 
rear-engined cars. They are difficult 
to balance correctly (except perhaps 
coupes), there are transmission and 
control difficulties, and—the main 
trouble—there are only about 30 
inches between the cramping spaces 
of the front wheels. This space, with 
the engine removed, would be too 
small for a trunk, and too narrow to 
seat passengers. And meanwhile, the 
engine would be taking up usable 
space elsewhere. Don’t expect the 
builders of low-priced cars to do 
much about the problem of cold start- 
ing and of excessive wear during the 
warm-up period, either. 


CLUTCHES, TRANSMISSION: Expect 
strong engineering efforts on all but 
the lowest-priced cars to do away 
with foot operation of the clutch. 
Higher-priced cars will feature auto- 
matic shifting transmissions, with or 
without the clutch pedal. Do not ex- 
pect greater use of the fluid flywheel 
alone (as Dodge has used it) in pas- 
senger cars. It wastes gas. 


AXLES AND SUSPENSIONS: Expect some 
variation in the differential, which 
will prevent all the power from go- 
ing to the wheel having the least grip 
on the road, as it does at the present 
time. Do not expect (or demand) 
front-wheel or four-wheel drive on 
passenger cars. If very low-priced 
cars appear, they will probably have 
the old-fashioned solid front axle 
and leaf springs. There will be con- 
siderable improvement in shock ab- 
sorbers. Higher-priced cars may fea- 
ture independent suspension of the 
rear wheels as well as the front. New 
designs in front suspension and new 
forms of springs can be expected, and 
chances are that they will be cheaper 
to maintain. But do not expect to get 
rid of the present complicated steer- 
ing system, with its delicate align- 
ment and its many joints. 


BRAKES: New types of brakes have 
been developed in the war period, and 


Uley may appear on postwar cars. Ln 
addition, the types now in use have 
been improved, especially in éase of 
adjustment and repair. Hydraulic 
brakes will continue. 


BODIES: If you have ever tried to bend 
a piece of auto body steel you know 
that it takes a great deal of force. 
This high resistance to bending con- 
stitutes a safety factor in steel and 
sheet metal, and its importance can- 
not be ignored or discarded. No other 
material, including aluminum and 
plastic, will bend and wrinkle in the 
same way in a crash, thus provid- 
ing a shock-absorbing action which 
saves many lives. Nor is any other 
material so cheap or so easy to use. 
Expect, therefore, that postwar cars 
will have steel bodies. Certain non- 
stressed parts will probably be made 
of aluminum, and plastics will be 
used for hardware and ornament. 
Despite the sarcastic comments of 
engineers on the subject of excessive 
ornamental brightwork, bathtubby 
fenders, oversized hoods, etc., do not 
expect too much in the way of trim- 
ming down to clean functional lines 
Since chromium jor plating will al- 
most certainly be scarce, however, 
ornaments will be less flashy. 


MISCELLANEOUS FEATURES: Relatively 
little experimentation has been done 
on headlights, and you can confi- 
dently expect to face the same old 
glare in your postwar night driving. 
There has, however, been a develop- 
ment in taillights which CU heartily 
recommends. The new taillight, de- 
veloped for military blackout driving, 
shows as a single light from a dis- 
tance, then splits into two, three or 
more as you draw nearer to it. 

Expect a great advance in heaters 
of the gasoline-burning type. Com- 
pact installations have been developed 
which will not only heat the car in- 
terior, but will warm the engine and 
the battery for Winter starting. 

New synthetic fabrics with very 
useful characteristics will be available 
for upholstery, and the seats them- 
selves, as well as the adjustments of 
the seats, are slated for improvement. 

Bumpers of stainless steel, bonded 
to spring steel, may replace the chro- 
mium-plated nuisances — which rust 
at every scratch—now in use. 

All in all, the Series II postwar 
cars will be well worth waiting for 
unless you are really hard up for 
transportation. There is a very good 
chance that they will be better cars 
than their predecessors. 
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If a scent makes you think of your 
best girl, or of the good time you had 
at the Junior Prom, years ago, 
chances are that you'll like it. But the 
very same odor may be anathema to 
another person, who associates it with 
the nurse who gave him castor oil 
before he had his tonsils out, or with 
the tall-hatted lady who sat in front 
of him during a show, and kept him 
from seeing half the scenes. No test 
of a perfume by anyone else will tell 
whether you will like or dislike the 
odor. In this, perfumes are like 
foods; if you like onions, the smell 
of frying onions will make your 
mouth water; if you dislike them, 
you'll want to rush from the room. 

All this was clearly borne out by 
CU’s 7000 “smell tests,” in which 25 
to 90 (62 on the average) persons 
were asked their reactions to each of 
111 toilet waters, colognes, and mis- 
cellaneous other scents. The poll in- 
cluded men and women of all ages, 
in three different cities. And a per- 
fume expert was called on to see 
how his expert opinion would com- 
pare with amateur judgment, In all 
cases—expert and amateur—opinions 
given were based on “blind” (num- 
bered but otherwise unidentified) 
samples. 

WHAT THE TESTS TELL 

If it is possible to draw “scientific” 
conclusions from a thing so ethereal 
as a whiff—or 7000 whiffs—of fra- 
grance, these are the facts that come 
to light: 

e The female of the species is more 
critical than the male, so far as odor 
is concerned. Generally a smaller 
percentage of men than of women 
disliked any particular brand. 

e Tastes of the college-age group fre- 
quently differ from those of the more 
mature sniffers. Frequently—though 
by no means invariably—the young- 
sters seem to prefer the more exotic 
odors, while the older people lean 
toward the simple flower scents. 

e As might be expected, there’s little 
correlation between expert and ama- 
teur judgment. The expert opinion— 
and remember, that’s highly subjec- 
tive, too—is based largely on how 
true an odor is to type; how good it 
is for its type; how the odor changes 
after it is applied; the quality of the 
ingredients used, so far as the ex- 
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Loilet Water and Cologne 


Here are appraisals by a perfume 
expert of ||! widely advertised 
brands of toilet water, cologne 


_and miscellaneous other scents. 


The opinions of amateurs, who 
made some 7000 "smell tests” 


often disagree with the ex- 


pert's. How does your own 
judgment compare with them? 


pert nose can determine; and how 
long the fragrance lasts under labora- 
tory conditions. Amateur judgment 
relies entirely upon personal reaction. 
© The price of the toilet water seems 
to bear no relationship to either ex- 
pert or amateur reaction. Coque d’Or 
by Guerlain, at $1.92 a fluid ounce, 
was damned by the amateurs to the 
tune of 55 “dislike or indifferent” to 
10 “like.” Macy's Apple Blossom at 
22¢ the fluid ounce, on the other 
hand, took honors among the testers. 
e Association is a potent factor in 
determining likes and, particularly, 
dislikes. This seems to be true even 
though the association may be a 
vague one. A glance at the amateur 
comment shows this clearly. Under 
“dislike” are such comments as “Like 
soap. ... Like a cedar chest. . . . Like 
medicine. . . . Strictly 5-and-10.... 
OK for cold cream, but not good as 
a perfume.” Comments under “like” 
include such as “Like a rock garden. 
. .. Good for a young girl. ... OK 
for a blonde.” 

@ It seems likely—though there’s no 
proof —that the amateur sniffers, 
knowing this to be a test. were more 
highly critical of the scents than they 
would have been under normal con- 
ditions of use. It may well be that 
the women, in criticizing, thought 
unconsciously in terms of whether 
they would themselves use the scent. 
This may, in fact, account for the 
apparent reluctance of women to say 
of a scent that they liked it, and for 
the smaller percentage of favorable 
opinions among women than among 
men. 


WHAT MAKES A SCENT 


The same basic aromatic extracts 
can be used to make various types of 






scents, and a perfume manufacturer 
frequently gives the same brand name 
to a toilet water, a cologne and a per- 
fume. Actually, toilet water is just a 
lighter version of perfume, less ex- 
pensive and intended for more lavish 
use. Like perfume, toilet water is a 
solution of aromatics in alcohol, but 
the concentration of the scent-produc- 
ing ingredients is only about 3% 
instead of the 10% to 12% in per- 
fumes. 

The bases used as fixatives (to 
give other odors a lasting quality) 
in perfume and toilet water are of 
animal origin: ambergris, musk, cas- 
toreum and civet. The odor itself is 
derived from one—or more fre- 
quently a combination of several— 
of the following sources: oils of 
flowers, roots, leaves and fruit; and 
chemically synthesized aromatics. 
Chemical odor synthetics include al- 
dehydes, alcohols, lactones, oxides 
and acids. 


NECESSITY AND INVENTION 

Even when prewar imports of natu- 
ral essentiai oils were sufficient to 
enable perfumers to use them ex- 
clusively, expert blenders were com- 
bining the naturals with synthetics to 
achieve some of their finest results. 
Currently, natural essential oils are 
scarce, and some scents are being 
created from chemically synthesized 
extracts only. The use of synthetics, 
either alone or in combination with 
natural oils, does not necessarily de- 
grade the quality of the perfumes. 
Skillful blending of the synthetics can 
result in a fine perfume, entirely dif- 
ferent in character from the odors 
which can be achieved through the 
use of natural oils alone. 

The scarcity of the natural oils— 
still indispensible to the production 
of certain scents—has given toilet 
waters and colognes the lead, in 
American manufacture, over per- 
fumes, which require a higher con- 
centration of aromatic extracts. 

The historic distinction between 
toilet water (eau de toilette) and 
cologne .seems to be disappearing. 
Originally, the term “eau de cologne” 
was applied to a blend of citrus odors 
derived from such oils as bergamot, 
lavender and lemon. Later the term 
was used for a scent similar to toilet 
water, except that a citrus instead of 
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an animal base was used. Today, 
though some perfumers still make a 
distinction, the two terms are often 
used interchangeably for the same 
type of product. As used in the 
ratings (in expert comment), “co- 
logne-type’”’ refers to a citrus-base 
cologne, with its characteristic citrus 
undertone. 

Cream-type colognes and toilet wa- 
ters have recently been introduced, 
mainly to beat the alcohol shortage. 
Whereas clear colognes and _ toilet 
waters contain from 70% to 95% 
alcohol, the creams are opaque emul- 
sions of the perfume oils in water, 
and contain no alcohol at all. 

Another new entrant into the per- 
fume field is the “infusion,” a prod- 
uct more weakly perfumed than toi- 
let water, but with the same general 
odor characteristics. Still other prod- 
ucts elude classification, with such 
designations as “Colonia,” “Bou- 
quet,” “Flower Mist,” “Essence” or 
“Spray Perfume.” A few give not 
even a vague indication of type; 
they’re marketed simply under brand 
name as Jealousy, Potpourri, Winter- 
time or Spellbound, _ 

“PURVEYORS OF ILLUSION” 

Perhaps no products ever sold have 
enjoyed more flamboyant advertising 
promotion than perfumes and toilet 
waters. And the Federal Trade Com- 
mission can’t touch it. No govern- 
ment agency is empowered to restrain 
advertising unless it can be proved 
false or misleading, or its products 
dangerous to health. And who could 
prove that Balalaika will not bring 
“laughter, gaiety and happiness’ to 
its wearers; that Fabulous is not the 
“singing fragrance of the spheres” ; 
Blue Grass, the “essence of rain- 
swept fields” ; Secret de Suzanne, the 
“masked scent of intrigue”; Shock- 
ing, “the turbulent fragrance of temp- 
tation’’? 

Once, in 1941, when FTC forced 
a perfume manufacturer to cease 
calling his perfumes by flower names 
without indicating that they were not 
compounded from the oil of the 
named flower, the trade pointed out 
that no perfume is ever made entirely 
from flowers. “Perfume manu factur- 
ers are purveyors of illusion,” frank- 
ly commented Drug Trade, News. 

Perhaps as a result of FTC’s single 
action, very few scents are now being 
marketed under flower names. We 
must ask for Possession when we 
want jasmin—KXiss and Tell when 
we wish to smell roses. 
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It remains for advertising to con- 
vince the male population that they, 
too, can be glamorized through per- 
fume. Perfume products for men are 
still definitely in the minority. Of 55 
colognes tested, only seven were des- 
ignated “Men’s Cologne” or “After 
Shave Lotion.” But, by emphasizing 
masculine-looking containers and by 
enlisting the help of women, perfum- 
ers hope to break down masculine 
reticence. One postwar project of 
leading makers of men’s toiletries— 
Seaforth, Charbert, Dunhill, Houbi- 
gant—will be to put across perfumes 
for men—something they haven't yet 
been able to achieve. 

THE EXPERT TESTS 

Numbered but otherwise unidenti- 
fied samples of 55 colognes (both 
clear and cream types), 32 toilet wa- 
ters and 24 miscellaneous blends were 
judged and rated for CU by a pro- 
fessional perfume expert. The scents, 
applied to small perfume blotters, 
were tested at least twice. In each 
test the odors were evaluated while 
fresh (within half an hour after ap- 
plication), then after two hours, 
again after six to eight hours, and 
finally after 24 hours in the case of 
those which remained discernible for 
that length of time. If impressions 
were not definite or if results of the 
two sets of tests did not agree, third 
tests were made. 





HUDNUT’S GEMEY: Expert and 
amateurs agree that it’s excellent. 





, Basic factors determining the rat 
ings were: character of the odor, 
strength and lasting quality of the 
scent, and steadiness of the “odor 
note.” If ingredients have been well 
blended, a scent will change very lit- 
tle as it fades. Each toilet water or 
cologne has a so-called “top-note,” 
the odor which is composed of the 
more volatile components and is the 
first to be perceived. The basic odor 
comes through a bit later and deter- 
mines the actual character of a per- 
fume. “End-note” is determined by 
the components which are slowest to 
evaporate. 

THE AMATEUR POLL 

To discover what scents are gen- 
erally preferred and the extent to 
which the layman agrees with the 
opinions of an expert, a popular poll 
was taken. About 7,000 smell tests 
were performed, with an average of 
62 persons evaluating each toilet wa- 
ter or cologne. 

Tests were conducted by volun- 
teers, mostly in colleges. Lach person 
in charge of a test received num- 
bered sampies, test instructions and 
a check sheet for each test bottle. 

The person conducting the test ap- 
plied the toilet water to her forearm 
and asked her friends to smell it (on 
her arm) and tell how they liked it. 
Their reactions were listed as “defi- 
nitely like,” or “indifferent or dis- 
like.” To encoufage frankness, 
smellers were told that they were 
participating in a test. 

The persons in charge of the tests 
were also asked to record their judg- 
ment of each perfume as it smelled 
in the bottle. 

It is significant that in a great 
many cases opinions of the scents 
reversed when they were applied to 
the arm. Some seemed more pleasing 
when smelled in the bottle; others, 
less so. This indicates that, whenever 
possible, the shopper should try a 
scent on her skin before deciding to 
buy it. 

PROFESSIONAL AND AMATEUR 
JUDGMENTS COMPARED 

Only 22% of the scents considered 
“Good” or “Excellent” by the expert 
were liked by a majority of the ama- 
teurs who smelled them. On the other 
hand, in 79% of the cases where the 
expert’s judgment was “fair” or 
“poor” a majority of the amateurs 
agreed. 

Winning approval from both expert 
and amateurs were Hudnut’s Gemey 
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Brand and Price Ads Say: Expert Says: Amateurs Say: 

Blue Grass Crea m “As sweet and lovely as the Excellent: “A fresh, dry, al- “Suffocating. 
Flower Mist (Eliza- dew-drenched grass of Ken- most green floral bouquet.” Like citronella. . . 
beth Arden). 38¢ an tucky hills.” Too sweet. . . . Sour.” 
ounce. 

Secret de Suzanne Col- _ “Called the fragrance of Good: “Warm, woody-am- “Suffocating. . 
ogne. $1 an ounce. intrigue, this tantalizing per- ber character. Smooth.” Dry. ... Very nice. 

fume.” oo CO 

Heaven-Sent Toilet “Gift from the clouds! In- Fair: “A blend of no clear “Same. <<. « =e 
W ater (Helena Ru- triguing contradiction definition. . .. Muffled, some- triguing. . . Sweet. 
binstein). SO¢ an sweet but provocative, gentle what chemical.” ... sour. ... Intoxi- 
ounce. yet strangely compelling.” cating.” 





White Shoulders Col- 
ogne (Hartnell). 
$1.38 an ounce. 


“For the girl with the deli- Fair: 
cate air. . 
ticing perfume for the soignée 
sophisticate.” 


“Heavy, 
. . Alluring, en- 


floral bou- 
quet. .. . Arouses little enthu- 
siasm in this reviewer.” 


“Rank. ...10¢ stuff.” 





Cobra Cologne (Weil). 
$1.25 an ounce. 


“Provides 
which lift a woman to the 
heights of femininity.” 


unseen 


wings Fair: “Odor which eludes 
classification. . . . Mediocre.” 


“Stale. .. . Refresh- 
ing. . . . Like sweet 
crackers.” 





Lady in the Dark Col- 





“A scintillating, heady col- Poor: “Dry odor of no clear “Horrible. . . . Too 
ogne (Dorothy ogne that speaks of after- character. . . . Not well bal- sweet.” 
Gray). 63¢ an dark sophistication; of en- anced.” 
ounce). chantment and conquest.” 








Toilet Water (rated “Excellent” and 
liked by 6214% of the testers) and 
Hartnell’s Menace Cologne (rated 
“Good” and liked by 621%4% of the 
testers). 

Among the most unpopular were 
Army Canteen Cologne and Bour- 
jois’ Courage Cologne, both rated 
“Poor,” and negative to more than 
two-thirds of the amateurs; Harriet 
Hubbard Ayer’s Honeysuckle Cream 
Cologne, Navy Canteen Cologne, Gal- 
livanting Cologne and Mary Dunhill’s 
Escape Toilet Water, all rated 
“Fair,” and drawing a negative reac- 
tion from a majority of the amateurs. 

Several cases of extreme disagree- 
ment between professional and ama- 
teur opinion were also noted. Ama- 
teurs said thumbs down, emphatically, 
to eight perfumes considered good or 
excellent by the expert. Among them 
were Corday’s much-advertised Pos- 
session; Blue Grass Cream Cologne ; 
and Guerlain’s Coque d’Or, priced at 
$1.92 an ounce, the most expensive 
of the lot. 


PRICE, PREFERENCE AND PUBLICITY 


Among the brands tested, prices 
ranged from 11¢ to $1.92 an ounce 
for a toilet water or cologne. The two 
extremes of this price range are 
found in the category rated “Good” 
by the expert. Forty-three cents (for 
Gemey) or $1.37 (for Menace) will 
buy an ounce of scent liked by both 
professional and amateur testers. 
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The same amount of Escape, one of 
the brands least liked in this-survey, 
will cost you $1.67. 

In the following ratings, toilet wa- 
ters, colognes and miscellaneous types 
are listed together in alphabetical 
order within each of four quality 
groups: “Excellent,” “Good,” “Fair” 
and “Poor” (expert’s ratings). 

Prices given are without the 20% 
Federal tax on cosmetics. Figures in 
parentheses represent cost per ounce. 


EXCELLENT 


Blue Grass Cream Flower Mist (Eliza- 
beth Arden, NYC). $1.50 for 4 oz. 
(38¢). EXPERT: “Original odor, in 
a class by itself. Hard to describe. 
Most nearly a fresh, dry, almost green 
floral bouquet. Strong and fairly last- 
ing.” AMATEUR (27 liked, 62 did 
not like): “Suffocating.” “Like citron- 
ella.” “Too sweet.” “Smells sour.” 
(Not the same as Blue Grass Toilet 
Water; see “Fair” category.) 

Bond Street Toilet Water (Yardley, 
NYC). $1.50 for 3.5 oz. (43¢). EX- 
PERT: “Very rich and full. Belongs 
to the same group as Intrigue [see 
‘Good’ category], but shows definite 
rose characteristics. Heavy but 
smooth.” AMATEUR (37 liked, 28 
did not like): “Heavy.” “Too sweet.” 
“Spicy.” “Clean smell.” 

Fragrant Fern Cologne (Alexandra de 
Markoff, NYC). $1 for 3 oz. (33¢); 
$1.50 for 8 oz. (19¢). EXPERT: “Vio- 
let, but more the green violet leaf than 
sweet violet flower odor. Gets gradu- 
ally more woody and green, and less 


violet. Probably not generally appreci- 
ated, but an excellent creation.” AMA- 
TEUR (22 liked, 34 did not like): 
“Lilacs.” “Pine.” “Rather sweet.” “Too 
spicy.” 

Frou Frou du Gardenia Cologne (Mary 
Dunhill, Inc., NYC). $1.25 for 3 oz. 
(42¢). EXPERT: “Full, heavy floral. 
Tuberose or heavy gardenia type. Very 
rich and lgsting. Smells as if it con- 
tained some good naturals.” AMA- 
TEUR (32 liked, 24 did not like): 
“Too pungent.” “Too sweet.” “Strictly 
5-and-10.” 

Gemey Toilet Water (Richard Hudnut, 
NYC). $1.50 for 3.5 oz. (43¢). EX- 
PERT: “Very fine combination of 
floral tones with Chanel No. 5 charac- 
ter. Soft and delicate; very even. Good 
strength for this type of odor. Lasting. 
A fragrance for a sophisticated natural 
blonde.” AMATEUR (42 liked, 26 did 
not like): “Just a little sweet.” “Not 
too heavy.” “Very nice.” “Fine.” 

Honeysuckle Cream Cologne (Elmo 
Sales Corp., Philadelphia). $1 for 4 
oz. (25¢). EXPERT: “Powerful gar- 
denia-tuberose odor, long-lasting and 
unchanging.” AMATEUR (10 liked, 
49 did not like): “Fruity.” “Too 
sweet.” 

Honeysuckle Toilet Water (Spooner, 
NYC). $1 for 4 oz. (25¢). EXPERT: 
“Rich, sweet, light floral-honeysuckle- 
wisteria-jasmine topnote. Rather last- 
ing for this type. Good end-odor.” 
AMATEUR (17 liked, 50 did not 
like): “Dainty smell.” “Too sweet.” 

Intoxication Toilet Water (D’Orsay, 
NYC). $5 for 4 oz. ($1.25). EXPERT: 
“A very special blend of jasmin and 
carnation, Spicy part comes more to 
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the fore in time, and is likely to be 
brought out more prominently on 
some skins than on others. Lasting.” 
AMATEUR (38 liked, 39 did not 
like): “Soapy.” “Like cedar chest.” 

L’Origan de Coty Toilet Water (Coty, 
NYC). $2.25 for 3.4 oz. (61¢). EX- 
PERT: “Very heavy, L’Origan char- 
acter. Very strong, lasting and un- 
changing.” AMATEUR (31 liked, 50 
did not like): “Too strong.” “Sweet.” 
“Like castor oil.” 


Mais Oui Eau Parfumée (Bourjois, 
NYC). $1.50 for 4 oz. (38¢). EX- 
PERT: “Beautiful, fresh but rich 


floral bouquet of sustained character. 
Fairly lasting, with harmonious fade- 
out.” AMATEUR (26 liked, 35 did 
not like): “Sickening.” 

Mountain Zephyr Essence (Rose Laird, 
NYC). $1.41 for 8- oz. (184). EX- 
PERT: “True, unchanging carnation.” 
AMATEUR (19 liked, 27 did not 
like): “Too sweet.” “Like carnation.” 
“Like sandalwood.” “For one type of 
evening!” “Would tire of it easily.” 

Possession (Corday, NYC). $1.65 for 2 
oz. (83¢). EXPERT: “Rich, floral 
bouquet, of same type as Sample #37 
[Mais Oui], but a little heavier, with 
a fine jasmin note.” AMATEUR (20 
liked, 51 did not like: “Too pungent.” 
“Too sweet.” “Not too sweet.” 

Potpourri (Prince Matchabelli, NYC). 


ARKRVDEN’S BLUE GRASS 
CREAM: “Excellent,” says the ex- 
pert, but most of the amateurs didn’t 


agree. 
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$1 for 4 oz. (25¢). EXPERT: “Warm, 
mellow carnation-clover character, well 
blended.” AMATEUR (33 liked, 31 
did not like): “Greenhouse odor.” 
“Flowery.” “Too heavy.” 

Sir6cc6 Cream Cologne (Lucien Lelong, 
NYC). $1.50 for 2.5 oz. (60¢). EX- 
PERT: “Shalimar or Siréccé charac- 
ter. While extremely tiring to this 
reviewer, it has to be rated very good 
for this type. Lasts and lasts.” AMA- 
TEUR (25 liked, 32 did not like): 
“Too sweet.” “Too strong.” “Smells 
like vanilla.” 


GOOD 


Apple Blossom Cologne (Helena Ru- 
binstein, NYC). $1 for 3.6 oz. (28¢). 
EXPERT: “Appleblossom or lilac. 
Character same as most others of 
this type, but distinguished for great 
lasting power.” AMATEUR (12 liked, 
23 did not like): “Too sweet.” “Very 
light.” 

Apple Blossom Toilet Water (Spooner). 
$1 for 4 oz. (25¢). EXPERT: “Fresh 
odor; first, lily-of-the-valley and 
heather character, later more like apple 
blossom. Sweet, good strength and 
lasting.” AMATEUR (13 ‘liked, 25 
did not like). “Too sweet.” “Obvious.” 
“Soapy.” “Weak.” 

April Showers Toilet .Water (Cheramy, 
NYC). $1.75 for 4 oz. (44¢). EX- 
PERT: “Light, woody cologne; nice 
and fresh; a bit commonplace.” AMA- 
TEUR (23 liked, 33 did not like): 
“Delightful.” “Like horse liniment.” 

Arabian Nights Toilet Water (Scherk, 
NYC). $1.10 for 3% oz. (33¢). EX- 
PERT: “Heavy, muffled odor, remi- 
niscent of Je Reviens and L’Origan 
[see below]. In end-odor, more 
towards floral range.” AMATEUR (22 
liked, 45 did not like): “Too sweet.” 
“Foul.” 

Attention Toilet Water (Avon Prod., 
Inc., NYC). $1.19 for 2 oz. (60¢). EX- 
PERT: “Modern type, spicy-floral- 
aldehyde composition. Aggressive, 
strong and lasting.” AMATEUR (33 
liked, 52 did not like): “Sickening.” 
“Mild.” “Like ginger ale.” “Like va- 
nilla.” 

Breathless Cologne (Charbert, NYC). 
$2.75 for 4 oz. (69¢). EXPERT: 
“Tabu [see below] type, heavy ver- 
sion.” AMATEUR (44 liked, 42 did 
not like): “Repulsive.” “5-and-10 odor.” 
“Too sweet and heavy.” 

Cara Nome Cologne (Langlois, Inc., 
Boston). $1 for 4 oz. (25¢). EXPERT: 
“Heavy, musky, L’Origan type. Re- 
sembles Sample #7 [L’Origan de 
Coty], but is not quite as strong or 
lasting.” AMATEUR (21 liked, 31 
did not like): “Too sweet.” 

Chiffon Cologne (Primrose House, 
NYC). 50¢ for 1 oz. (50¢). EXPERT: 
“Odor of the Crepe de Chine cate- 
gory, but certain elements stick out 
too prominently. Begins green and 





Confetti Creme 


Confetti Bouquet 


Coque d@’Or Toilet 


Duchess of 


Fleurs D’Amour 








weody; changes toward sweet note.” 


AMATEUR (15 liked, 23 did not 
like): “Too light.” “Fair.” “Terrible.” 
Bouquet (Lenthéric, 
NYC). 95¢ for 3.5 oz. (27¢); $1.70 for 
7 oz. (24¢). EXPERT: “A fairly light 
odor with a woody or tobacco note. 
Bears a family resemblance to Tweed. 
Very lasting.” AMATEUR (11 liked, 
21 did not like): “Sickening.” “Allur- 
ing.” 

(Lenthéric). 95¢ for 
3.5 oz. (27¢). EXPERT: “Apparently 
samg odor as Sample #67 [Lenthéric 
Miracle, below]. Citrus topnote more 
pronounced than in #67; not as strong 
as #67 in the beginning, but gains 
relatively in time. Very lasting.” 
AMATEUR (29 liked, 27 did not 
like): “Like bath powder.” “Smelled 
nothing.” 

Water (Guerlain, 
NYC). $5.75 for 3 oz. ($1.92). EX- 
PERT: “Odor with great individu- 
ality, not easily classified. A green 
and woody. Chypre; however, slightly 
harsh, and at times off-key. Like a 
job not quite finished. Strong.” AMA- 
TEUR (10 liked,” 55 did not like): 
“Too spicy.” “Rotten apples.” 


Desert Flower Toilet Water (Shulton, 


Inc., Hoboken, N. J.). $1.25 for 3.5 
oz. (36¢). EXPERT: “Woody, but a 
bit flat.” AMATEUR (41 liked, 38 
did not like): “Subtle.” “Sickening.” 
“Too sweet.” “Cheap.” 


D’Orsay Chypre #1732 Toilet Water 
(D’Orsay). $2.50 for 4 oz. (63¢). 
EXPERT: “First spicy, then more 
Tweed-like. Gets musky and heavy. 


Strong.” AMATEUR (31 liked, 46 did 
not like): “No odor.” “Harsh.” 


D’Orsay Gardenia #732 Toilet Water 


(D’Orsay). $2.50 for 4 oz. (63¢). EX- 
PERT: “Light, floral, lilac note. Simi- 
lar to Sample #2 [Duchess of York, 
below], but fuller.” AMATEUR (8 
liked, 40 did not like): “Soapy.” 

York Cologne (Prince 
Matchabelli). $1 for 1 oz. ($1). 
EXPERT: “Good, fresh floral. Apple 


blossom type. Not very lasting.” 
AMATEUR (41 liked, 32 did not 
like): “Sweet.” “Pleasant.” “Oh, no!” 


Dunhill After Shave Cologne (Mary 
Dunhill). $1.50 for 3 oz. (50¢). EX- 
PERT: “Dry, wood-mossy odor. 


Full, and not harsh, as odors of 
this type easily are.” AMATEUR (29 
liked, 42 did not like): “Too faint.” 
“Too strong.” “Like shaving lotion.” 


Early American Old Spice Toilet Water 


(Shulton). $1 for 4 oz. (25¢). EX- 
PERT: “Another Tweed-Tabu type. 
Some resemblance to Sample #5 
[Mountain Heather, below], but heav- 
ier.” AMATEUR (37 liked, »44 did 
not like): “Stuffy.” “Smelled nothing.” 
Cologne (Roger & 


Gallet, NYC). $1.25 for 3 oz. (42¢). 
EXPERT: “Light and sweet; Shali- 
Medium-strong, but 


mar character. 
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very lasting.” AMATEUR (5 liked, 





i 30 did not like): “Sharp.” “Sweet.” 
“Like incense.” “Horrible.” 
H Green Eyes Spray Perfume (Esmé of 


Paris, NYC). $3.50 for 3 oz. ($1.17). 
EXPERT: “High-pitched, aldehyde 
fragrance.” AMATEUR (16 liked, 45 
did not like): “Sharp.” “Sweet.” “Like 
incense.” “Horrible.” 

Hobnail Apple Blossom Cream Cologne 
(Wrisley, NYC). $1 for 9 oz. (11¢). 
EXPERT: “A heavy, floral bouquet. 
Good, but not very strong or lasting.” 
AMATEUR (31 liked, 41 did not 
like): “Sharp.” “Too sweet.” “Stale 
lemon.” “Terrible.” 

:, Honeysuckle Toilet Water (Harriet 

4 Hubbard Ayer, NYC). $2.50 for 6 oz. 

(42¢). EXPERT: “Sweet, honeysuckle 
type; nice, but not very sophisticated. 
Changes in note quite a bit. Fairly 
lasting, with good, fruity end-odor.” 
AMATEUR (38 liked, 33 did not 
like): “Fresh.” “Sickening.” “Like in- 
cense.” “Like sweet peas.” 

Intrigue Toilet Water (Blanchard, 
NYC). $1 for 4 oz. (25¢). EXPERT: 
“Heavy, exotic type. Tabu character. 
Strong and lasting.” AMATEUR (26 

liked, 41 did not like): “Sweet.” 

: “Cheap.” 

Jealousy Bouquet Concentrate (Blan- 
chard). $2 for 4 oz. (50¢). EXPERT: 
“Another Tabu-Shocking-class odor. 
Strong, lasting.” AMATEUR (16 
liked, 42 did not like): “Soapy.” “Too 
noticeable.” 

Je Reviens Cologne (Worth, NYC). 
$2.50 for 4 oz. (63¢). EXPERT: “A 
nice, aldehyde odor. May be described 
as magnolia.” AMATEUR (31 liked, 
33 did not like): “Like camphor.” 
“Exotic.” 

Jet (Corday). $1.50 for 2 oz. (75¢); 

/ $2.75 for 4 oz. (69¢). EXPERT: 

“Modern type of chypre bouquet. 
Strong.” AMATEUR (23 liked, 
42 did not like): “Soapy.” “Cheap.” 
“Too sweet.” 

Kiss and Tell Cologne (Manson Dis- 
tributors, Chicago). $2.50 for 4 oz. 
(63¢). EXPERT: “Heavy, mossy 
rose note, full and rich; spicy end- 
odor. Lasting. Strong.” AMATEUR 
(25 liked, 48 did not like): “Too 
sweet.” “Too weak.” “OK for cold 
cream, but not good as a perfume.” 

Laughter Toilet Water (Germaine Mon- 

' teil, NYC). $2.50 for 2 oz. ($1.25); $8 

| for 8 oz. ($1). EXPERT: “An odor 

which tries to be different. Peculiar 

blend of heliotrope and woody char- 

| acters, altogether oriental. Not resem- 

bling L’Origan, but in the same 

general category.” AMATEUR (26 

liked, 39 did not like): “Too exotic.” 
“Good for a young girl.” 

Leon Laraine Carnation Cream Cologne 
(Carrel, Ltd., Chicago). $1 for 4 oz. 
(25¢). EXPERT: “Spicy carnation; 
preserves the true odor of the flower 


to the end.” AMATEUR (16 liked, 
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33 did not like): “Like choveés.” “Cin- 
namon.” “Cheap.” 

Luxor American Beauty Cologne (Lux- 
or, Ltd., Chicago; distr., Sears, Roe- 
buck, Cat. No.—3799). $1 for 4 oz. 
(25¢). EXPERT: “A straight rose; 
natural, light and clean-smelling. Mild 
and a little boring. Medium strength; 
good lasting-property.” AMATEUR 
(30 liked, 42 did not like): “Sum- 
mery.” “Like gardenia.” “It stinks.” 

Macy’s Apple Blossom Scent Cream 
Cologne (R. H. Macy & Co., NYC). 
89¢ for 4 oz. (22¢); $1.98 for 16 oz. 
(12¢). EXPERT: “A good floral, un- 
decided between lilac and lily-of-the- 
valley. Good strength.” AMATEUR 
(20 liked, 15 did not like): “Refresh- 
ing.” “Like tobacco.” 

Macy’s Pink Camellia Scent Cologne 
(Macy’s). 89¢ for 4 oz. (22¢); $1.98 
for 16 oz. (12¢). EXPERT: “Same 
class as Sample #280 {Macy’s Apple 
Blossom, above]. Begins with a lilac 
character, then swings over into the 
lily-of-the-valley category.” AMA- 
TEUR (26 liked, 32 did not like): 
“No odor.” “Mild.” “Pleasant.” 

Menace Cologne (Hartnell, NYC). $2.75 
for 2 oz. ($1.38); $8.50 for 8 oz. ($1.06). 
EXPERT: “Fairly heavy, modern 
aldehyde-type; not as rich as it might 
be, but otherwise well-rounded.” 
AMATEUR (52 liked, 28 did not 
like): “Good.” “OK for a blonde.” 

Men’s Eau de Cologne (Lenthéric). 80¢ 
for 4 oz. (20¢). EXPERT: “Heavy, 
mossy-woody odor. Slightly harsh at 
first, but better rounded out later. 
Medium strength.” AMATEUR (25 
liked, 45 did not like): “Medicinal.” 
“Like shampoo.” “Clean smell.” “Too 
sweet.” 

Mimosa Bouquet (Dorothy Gray, Ltd., 
NYC). $1 for 3 oz. (33¢). EXPERT: 
“Full, heavy, magnolia bouquet, also 
resembling L’Origan. Recommended 
for those who like their odors heavy 
but not woody.” AMATEUR (32 
liked, 30 did not like): “Wonderful.” 
“Ordinary.” “Fresh.” “Too pungent.” 

Miracle Creme Bouquet (Lenthéric). 
95¢ for 3.5 oz. (27¢). EXPERT: “A 
tobacco type, with definite citrus top- 
note. Very lasting.” AMATEUR (27 
liked, 44 did not like): “Soapy.” 
“Smelled nothing.” 

Morning Glory Cream Cologne (An- 
drew Jergens Co., Cincinnati). $1 for 
4 oz. (25¢). EXPERT: “Muffled, res- 
inous carnation note, faintly resem- 
bling the L’Origan family.” AMA- 
TEUR .(48 liked, 42 did not like): 
“Too strong.” “Too sweet.” “No 
odor.” 

Mountain Heather Cologne (Daggett & 
Ramsdell, NYC). $1 for 3.5 oz. (29¢). 
EXPERT: “Dry, woody, Tweed type, 
but lighter and spicier than Tweed.” 
AMATEUR (30 liked, 46 did not 
like): “Too sweet.” “Like paprika.” 
“Sickening.” 


Night of Delight Cologne (Roger & 


Gallet). $1.25 for 3 oz. (42¢). EX- 
PERT: “A slightly modified cologne 
type; citrus, plus a little amber and 
spice. Gradually the citrus note fades 
and the amber part gains prominence, 
making a nice end-odor.” AMATEUR 
(13 liked, 22 did not like): “Odor gag- 
ging.” “A beaut!” 


Of Thee I Sing Gentlemen's Cologne 


(Charbert). $2.50 for 5.5 oz. (45¢); 
$6.50 for 16 oz. (41¢). EXPERT: 
“Plain Eau de Cologne, citrus blend 
with emphasis on the lemon. Good in 
its way. Suitable for both men and 
women.” AMATEUR (25 liked, 43 
did not like): “Like candy.” “Too 
sweet.” “Like lemon drops.” “Ter- 
rible.” 


Orloff Bergamot After Shave Lotion 


Men’s Cologne (Jean Vivaudou Co., 
NYC). $1.25 for 3% oz. (40¢). EX- 
PERT: “Fresh rose-carnation note, 
very pleasant.” AMATEUR (25 liked, 
32 did not like): “Can’t smell any- 
thing.” “Too sharp.” -“Light and 
lovely.” “Horrible.” 


Pink Clover Cream Cologne (Harriet 


Hubbard Ayer). $1.15 for 5 oz. (23¢). 
EXPERT: “Sweet and fruity; light, 
high floral, quite pretty. A little soapy 
at the beginning, but this is soon 
overcome. Turns gradually more rosy. 
Strong and lasting.” AMATEUR (25 
liked, 61 did not like): “Too heavy.” 
“No odor.” “Soapy.” “Spicy.” 


Seaforth for Men Cologne (Alfred D. 


McKelvy Co., Greenwich, Conn.). $1 


= 





r . , 
HARTNELL’S WHITE SHOUL- 
DERS: Only “Fair” in the expert's 
judgment, but most amateurs liked it. 
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for 4 oz. (25¢). EXPERT: “Well- 
balanced, heavy rose.” AMATEUR 
(23 liked, 40 did not like): “Heavy.” 
“Too faint.” “Fragrant.” “Cheap.” 

Secret de Suzanne Cologne (Suzanne, 
NYC). $1 for 1 oz. ($1); $2.75 for 
2 oz. ($1.38). EXPERT:. “Warm, 
woody-amber character. Smooth, but 
lacks some pep and strength. Lasts 
well.” AMATEUR (36 liked, 52 did 
not like): “Suffocating.” “Dry.” “Very 
nice.” “Cheap.” 

Spellbound (Lynette, NYC). $1.25 for 
3% oz. (37¢). EXPERT: “A nice, 
amber odor. Modified Shalimar type, 
but not as sweet. Very lasting.” (Sales- 
clerk from whom CU shopper pur- 
chased this sample called it a copy of 
Shalimar). AMATEUR (33 liked, 43 
did not like): “Spicy.” “Sweet.” 
“Overpowering.” “Like a rock gar- 
den.” 

Tabu Colonia (Dana, NYC). $3.75 for 
4 oz. (94¢). EXPERT: “Yet another 
Tabu odor; first lighter than Sample 
#91 [Breathless, above], later on very 
similar to it. Long-lasting, as are most 
of this type.” AMATEUR (25 liked, 
42 did not like): “Could smell noth- 
ing.” “Too faint.” “Elusive.” 

Tweed Creme Bouquet (Lenthéric). 95¢ 
for 3% oz. (27¢). EXPERT: “Tweed- 
type, probably the original. A good, 
dry and woody odor which has be- 
come the representative of this par- 
ticular type.” AMATEUR (23 liked, 
18 did not like): “Smelled cheap.” 

Tweed Bouquet (Lenthéric). 95¢ for 
3% oz. (27¢). EXPERT: Apparently 
the same perfume as Sample #65 
[Tweed Creme Bouquet, above], but 
has a pleasant cologne top-note (the 
famous ‘Bouquet’ characteristic), there- 
fore a little less strong and less lasting 
than Sample #65.” AMATEUR (19 
liked, 34 did not like): “Too sweet.” 
“Vile.” “Smells cheap.” 

Virgin Flower Toilet Water (Alexandra 
de Markoff). $1.50 for 2 oz. (75¢); 
$3.75 for 8 oz. (47¢). EXPERT: 
“Good lilac or apple blossom.” AMA- 
TEUR (28 liked, 26 did not like): 
“Too sweet.” “Smells like a dentist’s 
office.” 

White Hyacinth Cologne (Mary Dun- 
hill). $1.25 for 3 oz. (42¢). EXPERT: 
“Lilac, fresh, strong and full.” AMA- 
TEUR (28 liked, 38 did-not like): 
“Too sweet.” “Pleasant.” “Not sophis- 
ticated.” “Too common.” 

Wintertime (Charles of the Ritz, NYC). 
$1 for 4 oz. (25¢). EXPERT: “An 
aldehyde odor (Chanel-type), with a 
musky background. Somewhat similar 
to Sample #78 [Frolic, in the ‘Fair’ 
category], but rather better.” AMA- 
TEUR (18 liked, 28 did not like): 
“Too sweet.” “Sickening.” 

Woodhue Cologne (Faberge, NYC). 
$1.75 for 2 oz. (88¢); $3 for 4 oz. (75¢). 
EXPERT: “Very strong, oriental 
odor. Long-lasting.” AMATEUR (21 
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liked, 31 did not like): “Too faint.” 
“Like banana oil.“ 

Yankee Clover Cologne (Richard Hud- 
nut). $1.10 for 4 oz. (28¢). EX- 
PERT: “A somewhat spicy odor with 
cologne top-note.” AMATEUR (13 
liked, 35 did not like): “Too strong.” 
“Too sweet.” 

Yankee Clover Toilet Water (Richard 
Hudnut). $1 for 3% oz. (30¢). EX- 
PERT: “Apparently the same per- 
fume as Sample #79 [Yankee Clover 
Cologne, above], but without the co- 
logne top, and also stronger.” AMA- 
TEUR (19 liked, 36 did not like): 
“Too sweet.” “Too bitter.” “Too dull.” 

Yardley Old English Lavender (Yard- 
ley). $1.50 for 2% oz. (55¢); $2.50 for 
5 oz. (50¢). EXPERT: “Straight lav- 
ender fragrance. Good strength, and 
as lasting as can be expected from 
this volatile type.” AMATEUR (20 
liked, 35 did not like): “Cheap soap.” 
“Astringent.” “Medicinal.” 


FAIR 


Apple Blossom Toilet Essence (Pinaud, 
NYC). $1.25 for 3 oz. (42¢). EX- 
PERT: “Weaker than Sample #73 
[Virgin Flower Toilet Water, in 
‘Good’ category, above].” AMA- 
TEUR: (32 liked, 39 did not like) 
“Blah!” “Too sweet.” “Wonderful, 
fresh, grassy odor.” “Cheap.” 

Balalaika Cream Cologne (Lucien Le- 
long). $1.50 for 2% oz. (60¢); $2.50 
for 4 oz. (63¢). EXPERT: “A rather 
cheap jasmin odor. In the beginning, 
a strong, soapy odor—more so than 
other cream colognes. First poor and 
weak, later on comparatively better 
and much stronger.” AMATEUR (22 
liked, 49 did not like): “Smells clean, 
but not like soap.” “Too sweet.” 

“Sour, like sour milk.” 








KAROFF’S ARMY CANTEEN: 


Disliked by most amateurs, and 


judged “Poor” by the expert. 


Béau Catcher Cologne (Vigny, NYC) 
$1.25 for 2 oz. (63¢); $2.25 for 4 oz. 
(56¢). EXPERT: “Unspecific bouquet 
of no special merit.” AMATEUR (24 
liked, 27 did not like): “Like ether.” 
“Too suggestive.” “Fierce.” 

Blue Grass Toilet Water (Elizabeth Ar- 
den). $1.50 for 4 oz. (38¢); $4.50 for 
16 oz. (28¢). EXPERT: “Uneven, 
changing odor, first somewhat carna- 
tion character, later more like jasmin 
and rather chemical. Unbalanced and 
not lasting.” AMATEUR (39 liked, 
37 did not like): “Not strong enough.” 
“Burns nostrils.” “Sweet.” “Like cel- 
luloid.” (Not the same as Blue Grass 
Cream; see “Excellent” category). 

Chantilly Toilet Water (Houbigant, 
NYC). $2 for 2 oz. ($1); $3 for 4 oz. 
(75¢). EXPERT: “A blend of amber, 
green and aldehyde notes; unpleasant 
to this reviewer. Hard and not well- 
balanced; quite synthetic. Perhaps 
good on some skins. Strong.” AMA- 
TEUR (41 liked, 34 did not like): 
“Fresh.” “Too common.” “Lemony.” 
“Too sweet.” “Like a pencil.” 

Cobra Cologne (Parfums Weil Paris 
Co., NYC). $5 for 4 oz. ($1.25). EX- 
PERT: “Odor which eludes classi- 
fication; might be called green-amber 
type. Mediocre.” AMATEUR (38 
liked, 39 did not like): “Stale.” “Re- 
freshing.” “Like sweet crackers.” 

Daredevil Cologne (Dorothy Gray). $1 
for 4 oz. (25¢). EXPERT: “Woody, 
Chypre-type. Begins good, but falls 
off after a while.” AMATEUR (31 
liked, 32 did not like): “Not distinct- 
ive.” “Like bath powder.” “Too sweet.” 

Early American Friendship’s Garden 
Toilet Water (Shulton). $1 for 4 oz 
(25¢). EXPERT: “Peculiar blend 
which changes much from fruity to 
carnation to oriental. Lacks harmony 
and power.” AMATEUR (13 liked, 
12 did not like): “Too sweet.” “Like 
ether.” “Heavy.” “Fresh.” 

Escape Toilet Water (Mary Dunhill). 
$5 for 3 oz. ($1.67). EXPERT: 
“Green-fioral bouquet. Not very pleas- 
ant at start, but gets better; but end- 
odor is poor.” AMATEUR (28 liked, 
54 did not like): “Horrible.” “Pretty.” 
“Overpowering.” 

Evening in Paris Toilet Water (Bour- 
jois). $1.25 for 1.9 oz. (66¢). EX- 
PERT: “Nondescript floral; first ra- 
ther feeble, but gains after a whil 
Possibly better on skin than on blot 


ters.” AMATEUR (27 liked, 19 did 
not like): “Shaving lotion.” “Like 
sweet candy.” “Stale.” 

Flippant Cologne (Lucien Lelong). 
$1.75 for 4 oz. (444). EXPERT 


“Very mild floral odor; a little lav- 
ender. Good as an odor, but verv weal: 
and not lasting.” AMATEUR (25 
liked, 32 did not like): “Too potent.” 
“No odor.” “Soapy.” “Like bay rum.” 
Flowers of Rain Cologne (Kathleen 
Mary Quinlan). $1.25 for 4 oz. (31¢). 
EXPERT: “Nondescript; uneven. 
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Citronella notes.” AMATEUR (14 
liked, 39 did not like): “Too strong.” 
“Soapy.” “Spicy.” “Cheap.” 

Frolic Toilet Water (Cheramy). $1.75 
for 4 oz. (44¢). EXPERT: “Aldehyde 
odor with musk undertone.” AMA- 
TEUR (20 liked, 51 did not like): 
“Indifferent.” “Too sweet.” “Better 
after two hours.” 

Gallivanting Cologne (Vita Ray, Jersey 
City, N. J.). $1.50 for 6 oz. (25¢). EX- 
PERT: “Begins as a Chanel #5 type, 
but soon gets musky.” AMATEUR 
(12 liked, 46 did not like): “Horrible.” 
“Too sweet.” 

Gallivanting Cologne Opaque (Vita 
Ray). $1 for 5 oz. (20¢). Sample 
tested was thick, lumpy and slightly 
separated. EXPERT: “Floral bou- 
quet.” AMATEUR (26 liked, 30 did 
not like): “Too strong.” “Too sweet.” 

Germaine Monteil Bouquet Cologne 
“(Germaine Monteil). $1.75 for 2 oz. 
(88¢); $4.50 for 8 oz. (56¢). EX- 
PERT: “Unspecific, soapy odor, which 
winds up on a faint carnation note.” 
AMATEUR (14 liked, 25 did not 
like): “Too sour.” “Horrible.” 

Golliwog Cologne (Vigny). $1 for 2 oz. 
(50¢). EXPERT: “Shalimar-type odor. 

3egins very sharp and strong, but 
fades fast.” AMATEUR (22 liked, 42 
did not like): “Too strong.” “Sicken- 
ing.” “Like hair tonic.” 

Heaven-Sent Toilet Water (Helena 
Rubinstein). $1 for 2 oz. (50¢). EX- 
PERT: “A> blend of no clear defi- 
nition. Has some characteristics of 
Shalimar, plus a green note eventually 
leading to Fougere-type. Muffled, 
somewhat chemical.” AMATEUR 
(27 liked, 47 did not like): “Musky.” 
“Intriguing.” “Sweet.” “Sour.” “In- 
toxicating.” 

Honeysuckle Cream Cologne (Harriet 
Hubbard Ayer). $1.15 for 5 oz. (23¢). 
EXPERT: “Sweet, jasmin-floral; just 
average, but even.” AMATEUR (13 
liked, 52 did not like): “Cheap.” “Like 
Dutch Cleanser.” 

Merry-Go-Round Cologne (Jacqueline 
Cochran, Roselle, N. J.). $1 for 4 oz. 
(25¢). EXPERT: “Sweet, mixed 
floral, with spicy undertone. Does not 
fade out well; becomes harsh.” AMA- 
TEUR (21 liked, 43 did not like): 
“Too faint.” “Too pungent.” 

Miracle Bouquet (Lenthéric). 95¢ for 
3% oz. (27¢); $1.70 for 7 oz. (24¢). 
EXPERT: “Starts with a _ definite 
cologne top-note, but soon turns into 
a musky bouquet of muffled character. 
Strong and lasting.” AMATEUR (27 
liked, 22 did not like): “Bitter.” 

Mountain Heather Cream Cologne (Dag- 
gett & Ramsdell). $1 for 3% oz. (29¢). 
EXPERT: “Heavy odor of woody, 
spicy carnation note. Somewhzi cheap 
smell.” AMATEUR (37 iiked, 26 did 
not like): “Like toothpaste.” “Elusive 
charm.” “Too strong.” “Delicate.” 

Navy Canteen Cologne (Robert B. Kar- 
off Creations, Inc., NYC). $1 for 2 oz. 
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(50¢). EXPERT: “Rather synthetic, 
lily-of-the-valley type. Top-odor and 
end-odor unsatisfactory; middle-odor 
somewhat better.” AMATEUR (10 
liked, 40 did not like): “Soapy.” 

Night and Day Infusion (Elizabeth Ar- 
den). $1.50 for 3 oz. (50¢). EXPERT: 
“High and sweet, heliotrope-aldehyde 
odor. Lacks strength and warmth.” 
AMATEUR (30 liked, 48 did not 
like): “Cheap.” “Like ginger ale.” 
“For old ladies.” “Like baby powder.” ’ 

No. 4711 Cologne (Ferd. Muhlens, Inc., 
NYC). $1.35 for 3.72 oz. (36¢). EX- 
PERT: “Straight eau de cologne type, 
citrus blend. Bergamot prominent. Not 
lasting.” AMATEUR (36 liked, 34 
did not like). “Insecticide.” “Clean.” 
“Fresh.” “Like citronella.” 

Opening Night Cream Cologne (Lucien 
Lelong). $1.50 for 2.5 oz. (60¢). EX- 
PERT: “Sweet, floral.” AMATEUR 
(17 liked, 31 did not like): “Sour.” 
“Sweet.” “Rancid.” 

Orloff Attar of Petals Cologne (Jean 
Vivaudou). $1.25 for 3% oz. (32¢). 
EXPERT: “Light bath cologne of no 
specific character. Pleasant but weak. 
Sweet end-odor.” AMATEUR (26 
liked, 31 did not like): “Too strong.” 
“Too faint.” “Like Christmas trees.” 

Orloff Attar of Petals Toilet Water 
(Jean Vivaudou). $1.50 for 3% oz. 
(39¢). EXPERT: “Floral bouquet, 
with slightly spicy undertone. Rather 
weak.” AMATEUR (23 liked, 27 did 
not like): “Too sweet.” “Devastating.” 

Paris Toilet Water (Coty). $2.25 for 3.4 
oz. (66¢); $3.95 for 7 oz. (56¢). EX- 
PERT: “Bouquet of no pronounced 
character. Weak.” AMATEUR (28 
liked, 45 did not like): “Heavy.” “Too 
flowery.” “Coty’s?” 

Pink Clover Toilet Water (Harriet Hub- 
bard Ayer). $2.50 for 6 oz. (42¢). EX- 
PERT: “Apple blossom. Not very 
strong, and far less lasting than 
Sample #63 [Helena Rubinstein’s 
Apple Blossom, ‘Good’ category].” 
AMATEUR (40 liked, 31 did not 
like): “Soapy.” “Flowery.” 

Renaissance Toilet Water (Scherk). 
$1.10 for 3% oz. (33¢); $1.95 for 8 
oz. (244). EXPERT: “Vague alde- 
hyde odor. Quite average.” AMA- 
TEUR (35 liked, 36 did not like): 
“Subtle.” “Vile.” 

Renée Thornton White Orchid Toilet 
Water (Paramount Cosmetics, Inc., 
NYC). $1.50 for 2 oz. (75¢); $4 for 8 
oz. (50¢). EXPERT: “Gardenia-type 
floral; light and pleasant, but rather 
undistinguished and anemic.” AMA- 
TEUR (19 liked, 40 did not like): 
“Awfully cloying.” “Too sweet.” 

Shanghai Creme Bouquet (Lenthéric). 

95¢ for 3% oz. (27¢). EXPERT: “Be- 
gins with a nice, light, lavendery top- 
note which is lost rapidly; then de- 
velo»s a harsh, heavy note; ends on a 
different note again. Unbalanced.” 
AMATEUR (33 liked, 44 did not 
like): “Heavy.” “Like talcum.” 





Skylark (Barbara Gould, NYC). $1.25 
for 4 oz. (31¢). EXPERT: “Fresh, 
lavender-heather-like. Quite nice, but 
rather weak in the beginning. Not so 
good later on. Not lasting.” AMA- 
TEUR (36 liked, 39 did not like): 
“Too weak.” “Like soap.” 

Tailspin Cream Cologne (Lucien Le- 
long). $1.50 for 2% oz. (60¢). EX- 
PERT: “Shocking or Tabu type in 
cream cologne, which does not blend 
well with this medium. Harsh and 
soapy, but also strong and lasting.” 
AMATEUR (24 liked; 47 did not 
like): “Sour.” “Too sweet.” “Cheap 
bath powder.” 

Trailing Arbutus Toilet Water (Avon 
Prod.). 89¢ for 2 oz. (45¢). EXPERT: 
“Stuffy, aldehyde compound with a 
sharp end-odor. On weak side.” AMA- 
TEUR (33 liked, 50 did not like): 
“Too sweet.” 

White Shoulders Cologne (Hartnell). 
$5.50 for 4 oz. ($1.38); $8.50 for 8 oz. 
($1.06). EXPERT: “Heavy, floral 
bouquet. Reminiscent of roses, and 
arouses little enthusiasm in this re- 
viewer. Medium strength; lasting.” 
AMATEUR (36 liked, 21 did not 
like): “Rank.” “10¢ stuff.” 


POOR 


Apple Blossom Cream Cologne (Spoon- 
er). 50¢ for 3 oz. (17¢). EXPERT: 
“Rather crude floral. Sharp overtones. 
Weak and not lasting.” AMATEUR 
(20 liked, 32 did not like): (No com- 
ments). 

Army Canteen Cologne (Robert B. Kar- 
off Creations). $1 for 2 oz. (50¢). EX- 
PERT: “Cheap, synthetic cologne 
odor. Weak from the start, and not at 
all lasting. Lively color can’t make up 
for anemia of fragrance.” AMATEUR 
(8 liked, 27 did not like): “Like hair 
tonic.” “Like Jergen’s Lotion.” 

Courage Cologne (Bourjois). $2.50 for 
3 oz. (83¢). EXPERT: “A compro- 
mise between sweet and woody. Ra- 
ther jagged. First fair, but soon . be- 
comes harsh.” AMATEUR (27 liked, 
61 did not like): “Light.” “Too 
heavy.” “Like alcohol.” 

Lady in the Dark Cologne (Dorothy 
Gray). $2.50 for 4 oz. (63¢). EX- 
PERT: “Dry odor of no clear char- 
acter. Both Chanel and musk features. 
Not well balanced; not strong.” AMA- 
TEUR (22 liked, 48 did not like): 
“Horrible.” “Too sweet.” 

Leon Laraine Floral Bouquet Cologne 
(Carrel, Ltd.). $1 for 4 oz. (25¢). EX- 
PERT: “Sweet, rather cheap jasmin 
type. Gets sharp.” AMATEUR (21 
liked, 28 did not like): (No com- 
ments). 

Old Fashioned Garden Toilet Water 
(Ybry, Inc., NYC). $2 for 4 oz. (504). 
EXPERT: “A bad carnation of typ- 
ically cheap odor.” AMATEUR (16 
liked, 20 did not like): “Like carna- 
tion.” “Peculiar after-smell.” 
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Dehydrated Soups 


. . - are available in great variety. Here CU con- 
tinues its series with ratings of 71 brands of various 
types including mushroom, onion, pea, bean, vegetable 


Practically any variety of soup can 
be bought in dehydrated form these 
days. But, according to the verdict of 
CU’s panel of tasters, most brands 
have a long way to go before they 
can compete in flavor with the home- 
made or canned product. 

CU’s last previous report on 65 
brands of dehydrated soups (see the 
Reports, October, 1944) covered 
chicken noodle, vegetable noodle and 
beef noodle soups. At that time, tast- 
ers found several of the first two 
varieties to their liking. But in the 
current tests, which included a total 
of 71 brands of mushroom, pea, 
onion, vegetable, bean, borsht, potato, 
tomato, cream of spinach and cream 
of celery soups, only three—Sardik’s 
[Tomato Soup, Manischewitz Borsht 
and Au Gourmet Onion Soup — 
earned a designation of “Good” from 
the taste squad. 

As in the previous tests, each of 
ten tasters was asked to give his 
opinion on the flavor of “blind” sam- 
ples of the soups. Where possible, 
each taster was served the same soup 
at least twice; in some cases, this was 
not possible because only one of the 
packages of the brand purchased by 
CU shoppers was found to be free 
from insect infestation. 

INSECT INFESTATION 


As was noted in the previous tests, 
the problem of packaging seems to 
be the big headache in the dehydrated 
soup industry. Unless scrupulous care 
and cleanliness are observed in every 
Stage of handling, and unless the 
product is sealed into an impermeable 
package, the dehydrated soups be- 
come a breeding place for a variety 
of insects. : 

Just how serious this problem is 
can be shown by a few figures : Three 
to six samples of each of the 71 
brands were purchased at regular re- 
tail stores for the tests. Of these, 18 
brands could not be tested at all be- 
cause all samples were insect-infest- 
ed. Three brands could be tested only 
once, because only one of the samples 
of each was free from insect infesta- 
tion. And in a great many additional 
brands, though it was possible to 
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make the two taste tests on clean 
samples, one or two additional sam- 
ples had to be discarded because of 
the presence of insects. These in- 
cluded De Luxe and Royal Scarlet 
mushroom soups; Minute Man vege- 
table soup; Aunt Jemima, De Luxe, 
Souplets and Susan Baker pea soups, 
Manischewitz borsht; and Sardik 
tomato soup. 

Though the package in which the 
soup is packed is not the sole de- 
terminant, it does play an important 
role in the condition of the product. 
Most of the dehydrated soups were 
packaged in single, transparent cello- 
phane bags, into which insects are 
able to eat their way with little difh- 
culty. Besides, such packages have a 
tendency to crack or break, thus creat- 
ing almost irresistible insect-bait. If 
you buy a soup packed simply in 
cellophane, examine the package care- 
fully for pinholes or cracks, then 
hold it up to the light and look for a 
web-like formation—excretory ma- 
terial left by insects—in the package. 

Cardboard boxes and double wrap- 
pings do offer some additional pro- 
tection against insects, but glass jars 
or metal cans are the safest in this 
respect. Even these packages are no 
sure guarantee that the soup will be 
free from insects, however. Poor 
sanitary conditions anywhere along 
the line prior to packaging may cause 
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Cardboard boxes and cellophane bags 
make poor packaging. Insects easily 
eat their way into them. 


contamination. 

With the exceptions noted above, 
“Fair” was the best rating CU’s taste 
panel gave to any brand of the soups 
tested. Many of the brands failed to 
retain the flavor of their specified 
ingredients; others lacked body or 
had off-flavors. Among the ingredi- 
ents—in addition ta peas, mushrooms, 
etc.—listed for the soups were vege- 
table or beef fat, powdered milk, sea- 
sonings, spices, onions. In some 
brands, vegetables, flour or cornmeal 
were also included. 

In the tests, all soups were pre- 
pared exactly in accordance with the 
directions given on the package. But 
the results indicate that it might be 
worth while for the housewife to 
experiment a little, adding season- 
ings or other ingredients to improve 
the flavor. 

The ratings which follow are based 
on the opinions of tasters who did 
not know which brands they were 
judging. Unless otherwise indicated, 
each brand was tasted at least twice 
by each taster. The ratings are in 
order of preference within each type 
and group. Note that these ratings 
are intended to serve simply as a 
general guide indicating which soups 
are worth your trying. Your own 
tastes may differ. Unless otherwise 
noted, one package makes one quart 
of soup. 


CREAM OF 
MUSHROOM SOUP 
FAIR 


Sweet Life (Sweet Life Food Corp., 
Maspeth, L. I., N. Y.). 10¢ for 13% oz 
package. Available in N. Y.; Spring- 


Seld, Mass.; Pittsburgh and Detroit. 
Phenix (Phenix Pabst-Ett Co., Chi 
cago). 12¢ for 2 oz. box. Makes 1! 


pints. Available nationally 


Wilson’s Certified (Wilson & Co., Chi- 
cago). 10¢ for 1% oz. package. 
Thrif-Ty (Nova Foods, Inc., Brooklyn, 


N. Y.). 10¢ for 1% oz. package. Avail 
able 


POOR 
Royal Scarlet (R. C. Williams & Co., 

NYC). 10¢ for 1% oz. package. 

De Luxe (Polish Ham Import Co., De- 
troit). 21¢ for 4 oz. can. 
Griswold’s (R. W. Griswold, 

Ohio). 15¢ for 1 oz. box. 
De Luxe (De Luxe Brands 

Angeles). 16¢ for 4 oz. box. 

The following brand was tested only 
once, because the remaining jars were in- 
sect infested: 

Au Gourmet (Meyer & Lange, NYC). 
20¢ for 1% oz. glass jar. 
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ONION SOUP 
GOOD 


Au Gourmet (Meyer & Lange). 20¢ for 
14% oz. glass jar. Makes 1% qt. 


FAIR 

Rancho California (Sunnyvale Packing 
Co., Sunnyvale, Calif.). 8¢ for 1% oz. 
package. Available on West Coast and 
in Rocky Mountain area. 

Dainty (Dainty Foods Manufacturers, 
Inc., Chicago). 10¢ for 1% oz. glass 
jar. Available nationally. 


POOR 


The following brands were not tested 
because they were insect iwmfested: 
Dry-Pack (Dry-Pack Corp., NYC). 12¢ 

for 1 oz. package. 

French-Kettle (French-Kitchen Foods 

Corp., Chatsworth, Calif.). 18¢ for 1% 
* oz. package. Makes 1% pints. 

Hofco (J. S. Hoffman Co., Chicago). 
18¢ for 1 oz. package. 

Soup-reme (Western Food Co., Los An- 
geles). 10¢ for 2 oz. package. 


PEA SOUP 
FAIR 


Aunt Jemima Green Pea (Quaker Oats 
Co., Chicago). 10¢ for 4 oz. box. Avail- 
able nationally. 

Povar Perfect Blend Green Pea (Ameri- 
can Povar Corp., Brooklyn, N. Y.). 
30¢ for 8 oz. box. Makes 12 to 15 
servings. 

Treasure Island Puree of Split Pea 
(Treasure Island Food Products). 8¢ 


for 3 oz. package. Available in the 
West. 
Sardik (Sardik Food Products Corp., 


NYC). 17¢ for 6 oz. glass jar. Makes 
about 2 quarts. Available nationally. 

Aunt Polly’s Split Green Pea (B. T. 
Babbit, Inc., NYC). 10¢ for 2% oz. 
package. Makes 1% pints. 

French-Kettle Split-Pea (French-Kitch- 
en Foods Corp.). 16¢ for 3% oz. box. 

DeLuxe Cream of Green Pea with Ba- 
con Bits (De Luxe Brands Co.). 14¢ 
for 4 oz. box. Available on the West 
Coast. 

Souplets (American Dietaids Co., Yon- 
kers, N. Y.). 13¢ for 2% oz. Makes 1 
pint 6 oz. Available nationally. 

Susanna Puree of Split Pea (Dehydrated 
Food Products Co., Los Angeles). 9¢ 
for 3 oz. package. Makes 1% pints. 

Smith’s Puritan Brand (Allen V. Smith 
Inc., Marcellus Falls, N. Y.). 10¢ for 
2% oz. package. Makes one pint. 

Barker’s Royal Puree of Pea (Barker 
Food Products Co.). 8¢ for 5 oz. pack- 
age. Makes 1% quarts. 


POOR 


Dry-Pack Yellow Pea (Dry-Pack Corp.). 
9¢ for 3 oz. box. 

Tetley Jif-E Green Split Pea (Metro- 
politan Packing Corp., NYC). 9¢ for 
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If soup ingredients are free from in- 
sects when they are packed, they will 
remain clean in containers like these. 


2% oz. package. Makes 1% pints. 
Susan Baker (Union Food Products Co., 

NYC). 10¢ for 3 oz. box. 

Au Gourmet (Meyer & Lange). 20¢ for 
2% oz. glass jar. 

You-All (C. F. Mattlage Sales Co., 
NYC). 10¢ for 2 oz. package. Makes 
one pint. 

Frazar (Frazar & Co., NYC). 10¢ for 
2% oz. package. 

The following brand was tested only 
once, because the remaining samples were 
insect infested: 

Aunt Jemima Yellow Pea (Quaker Oats 
Co.). 9¢ for 4 oz. box. Fair. 

The following brand was not tested be- 
cause it was insect infested: 

Pea Soup Mix (Eastern Cooperative 
Wholesale Inc.). 9¢ for 2% oz. box. 


VEGETABLE SOUPS 
FAIR 


Treasure Island (Treasure Island Food 
Products, Oakland, Calif.). 8¢ for 2% 
oz. package. Available in the West. 

Royal Scarlet (R. C. Williams & Co., 
Inc.). 10¢ for 1% oz. package. Makes 
1% quarts. Available nationally. 

Au Gourmet (Meyer & Lange). 20¢ for 
1% oz. glass jar. 


POOR 


Budget Pack (Grocers Packing Co., Los 
Angeles). 9¢ for 5 oz. package. Makes 
2 quarts. 

Vegetable Soup Mix (Eastern Coopera- 
tive Wholesale, Inc., NYC). 9¢ for 
1% oz. package. 

Minute Man (Skinner & Eddy Corp., 
Seattle). 10¢ for 1% oz. package. 
Makes 1% quarts. 

The following brands were not tested 
because they were insect infested: 

Barker’s Royal (Barker Food Products 


Co., Santa Ana, Calif.). 8¢ for 5 oz. 
package. Makes 2 quarts. 

Dry-Pack (Dry-Pack Corp.). 9¢ for 1% 
oz. package. 

K A Soup-Er-Mix (Kitchen Art Foods, 
Inc., Chicago). 10¢ for 3% oz. pack- 
age. Makes 1% quarts. 

Milani’s (Louis Milani Foods, Inc., Chi- 
cago). 5¢ for 2 oz. package. 

Soup-reme (Western Food Co.). 10¢ for 
2 oz. package. 

West’s Beef Soup Mix (Williams, West 
& Witt’s Products Co., Chicago). 10¢ 
for 2 oz. package. Makes 1% quarts. 

Wyler’s (Wyler & Co., Chicago). 9¢ for 
4% oz. package. Makes 2 quarts. 


BEAN SOUP 


POOR 


Aunt Jemima Navy Bean (Quaker Oats 
Co.). 94%¢ for 4 oz. box. 

DeLuxe Navy Bean with Bacon Bits 
(De Luxe Brands Co.). 14¢ for 4 oz. 
box. 

Instant Puree of Navy Bean (Grocers 
Packing Co.). 4¢ for 3 oz. package. 
Povar Navy Bean (American Povar 
Corp.). 30¢ for 8 oz. box. Makes 12 

to 15 servings. 

Sardik (Sardik Food Products Corp.). 
17¢ for 6 oz. glass jar. Makes 8 to 11 
servings. 

Aunt Polly’s Yankee Bean (B. T. Bab- 
bitt, Inc.). 10¢ for 3 oz. package. 
Tetley Jif-E Yankee Bean (Metropoli- 
tan Packing Corp.). 10¢ for 3 oz. pack- 

age. 

Instant Lima Bean (Grocers Packing 
Co.). 10¢ for 3 oz. package. 

The following brand was not tested be- 
cause it was insect infested: 

Milani’s Bean Soup with Bacon (Louis 
Milani Foods, Inc.). 9¢ for 2 oz. box. 


MISCELLANEOUS SOUPS 


Manischewitz Borsht (Manischewitz 
Food Products Co., Inc., NYC). 15¢ 
for 2 oz. box. Beet soup. Good when 
served cold; Fair when served hot. 

Dry-Pack Bortsch (Dry-Pack Corp.). 
9¢ for 2% oz. box. Beet and cabbage 
soup. Fair when served hot; Poor 
when served cold. Makes 1% pints. 

Hofco Bortsch (J. S. Hoffman Co., Chi- 
cago). 10¢ for 2% oz. box. Beet and 
cabbage soup. This brand was tested 
hot only once, because the remaining 
samples were insect infested. Poor. 
Makes 1% pints. 

Sardik Tomato Soup (Sardik Food 
Products Corp.). 25¢ for 4 oz. glass 
jar. Makes six servings. Very Good 
made either with milk or water. Avail- 
able nationally. 

Au Gourmet Cream of Celery Soup 
(Meyer & Lange). 20¢ for 2 oz. glass 
jar. Fair. 

Aunt Polly’s Old Fashioned Potato 
Soup. (B. T. Babbitt, Inc.). 10¢ for 
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2% oz. package. Fair. 

Dry-Pack Cream of Spinach Soup (Dry- 
Pack Corp.). 12¢ for 2% oz. box. 
Good. 

Stahl-Meyer Cream of Spinach Soup 
(Stahl-Meyer, Inc., NYC). 10¢ for 2% 
oz. box. Poor. 

The following brand was tested only 
once because the remaining samples were 
insect infested: 

Dry-Pack Cream of Potato Soup (Dry- 
Pack Corp.). 12¢ for 2% oz. box 
Fair. 


The following brands were not tested 


because they were insect infested: 

Au Gourmet Goulash Soup Mix (Meyer 
& Lange). 20¢ for 2 oz. glass jar. 
Goulash Soup Mix (Eastern Coopera- 
tive Wholesale, Inc.). 8¢ for 1% oz. 

box. 

Cream of Celery Soup Mix (Eastern 
Cooperative Wholesale, Inc.). 8¢ for 
1% oz. box. 

KA Potato Soup-Er-Mix (Kitchen Art 
Foods, Inc.). 10¢ for 3 oz. package. 

Tetley Jif-E Old Fashioned Potato 
Soup (Metropolitan Packing Corp.). 
10¢ for 2% oz. package. 





CANNED BEETS 


Ratings of three types, whole, sliced and diced, in. 


terms of U.S. Department of Agriculture grades 


Sixty-eight brands of canned beets 
—sliced, whole and cut—vwere tested 
for CU by graders in the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture. Two to five 
cans of each brand were rated for 
tenderness, color, uniformity of size 
and absence of defects. As CU has 
found repeatedly in canned goods, 
there was no relationship between 
either price or brand name and 
quality. Opponents of grade labeling 
to the contrary notwithstanding, tests 
of canned beets prove again that the 
only way for the average consumer 
to be sure of what she is buying is 
to buy products bearing the govern- 
ment’s grade certification, shown by 
a small shield on the label 


TYPES OF BEETS 


WHOLE BEETS are, by definition, beets 
which retain their original conforma- 
tion after peeling and trimming. 
Small beets are the type most gen- 
erally packed whole, though there 
may be considerable variation in size. 
Among the brands tested, the range 
was from seven to 52 beets in a 
No. 2 (1 Ib. 3 oz. or 1 Ib. 4 oz.) can 
The small whole beets are called by 


various names, among them “rose- 
bud,” “midget” and “baby.” Beets 


which are packed whole are generally 
more expensive tlian other types of 
packs, though they have no particu- 
lar advantage except possibly appear- 
ance, 


SLICED BEETS are cut into slices no 
thicker than 3% inch. For most uses 
they are as satisfactory as whole 
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beets, though they are rather fragile 
and have a tendency to break. 


CUT BEETS may be in any one of sev- 
eral shapes which do not conform to 
other standard styles. It is required 
only that the individual pieces weigh 
no less than % ounce each. Diced 
beets, one of the most common 
forms, are cut into cubes no larger 
than a half inch on a side. Cut beets 
are generally the least expensive of 
the packs. 

Beets do not stand particularly 
high on the nutrition scale, though 
they do contain substantial quantities 
of carbohydrates and some iron and 
Vitamin A. They can be used in a 
variety of ways—as hot vegetables, 
in salads, soups and relishes. 


GRADES 


Only two acceptable grades of 
beets are recognized by the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture: U. S. 
Grade A (Fancy) and U. S. Grade 
C (Standard). Beets which fail to 
meet the requirements for these 
grades are rated off-grade or sub- 
standard. 

Texture is given the highest con- 
sideration in the scoring of canned 
beets. They should be tender, with a 
fine, even texture and free from 
stringiness or woodiness. Next in im- 
portance is the absence of defects: 
pieces which may be damaged by 
blotch, stain, black internal discolora- 
tion, scab, poor peeling or trimming, 
or mechanical injuries. Among pos- 
sible mechanical injuries aré broken 








slices, crushed units, frayed edges, 
deep knife marks, or any other in- 
jury resulting from mechanical op- 
eration. Color and uniformity of size 
share the remainder of the score 
points. 

The drained weight (actual weight 
of the beets without the liquid), al- 
though not considered as a factor in 
the scoring, was measured by the 
graders. Brands which did not meet 
the minimum standards fcr drained 
weight are noted in the ratings. 

The ratings which follow are 
based on the various factors dis- 
cussed above. Brands are listed in 
order of quality within each type 
and grade. Differences between ad- 
jacent brands are small. Unless 
otherwise indicated, the _ prices 
given are for No. 2 cans. 


SLICED BEETS 
BEST BUYS 


The following brands were judged to 
offer the best value for the money in the 
order given: 


Lily White (R. H. Macy & Co., NYC) 
12¢. Available at Macy’s Dep’t Store, 
NYC. 

Trupak (Haas Bros., San Francisco) 
14¢. Available on the West Coast. 
Geneva (Geneva Preserving Co., Gene- 
va, N. Y.) 14¢. Available in N.Y., 

N.C. and Va. 

Faultless (Edgett-Burnham Co., New- 

ark, N. Y.) 14¢. 


ACCEPTABLE 
(In estimated order of quality) 


GRADE A 
The following brands possessed a good, 

practically uniform color, were practically 

free from defects, were tender and free 
from objectionable or off flavors: 

Trupak (see “Best Buys’). 

Lily White (see “Best Buys”). 

S and W (S and W Fine Foods, Inc., 
San Francisco) 17¢. Available nation- 
ally. 

Monarch (Reid, Murdoch & Co., Chica- 
go) 17¢. Available nationally. 

Geneva (see “Best Buys”). 

Filigree (Filigree Quality Foods, Inc., 
Jersey City, N. J.) 16¢. Available.in 
N.Y. and N.J. 

Libby’s (Libby, McNeill & Libby, Chi- 
cago) 16¢. Available nationally. 

Dellford (Middendorf & Rohrs, NYC) 
18¢. Available in NYC. 

Ugene (Eugene Fruit Growers Associa- 
tion, Eugene, Ore.) 16¢. Average 
drained weight slightly below specifi- 
cations. 

Iris (Haas, Baruch & Co., Los Angeles) 
19¢. Available in Ariz. and Southern 
Calif. 

Fruitidor (L. Bamberger & Co., New- 
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ark, N. J.) 13¢ for 1 lb. jar. Available 

at Bamberger’s Dep’t Store, Newark. 

Faultless (see “Best Buys”). 

Snider’s (Snider Packing Co., Rochester, 
N. Y.) 19¢ for 1 lb. jar. Seasoned with 
vinegar. Available nationally. 

Del Monte (California Packing Corp., 
San Francisco) 18¢ for 1 Ib. jar. Avail- 
able nationally. 

Manhattan Quality (Manhattan Grocery 
Co., NYC) 16¢. Average drained 
weight slightly below specifications. 
Available in NYC. 

None-Such (Sprague, 
Chicago) 16¢. 

Country Queen (Herbert A. Nieman & 

Co., Thiensville, Wis.) 17¢ for 1 Ib. 


Warner & Co., 


jar. Average drained weight below 
specifications. Available in Northern 


and South Central States. 

Stokely’s Finest (Stokely Bros. & Co., 
Indianapolis) 17¢. Average drained 
weight below specifications. Available 
nationally. 

Royal Scarlet (R. C. Williams & Co., 
NYC) 15¢. Available nationally. 

Kuner’s (Kuner-Empson Co., Brighton, 
Colo.) 13¢. Available in Rocky Moun- 
tain area. 

Rob-ford (American Stores Co., Phila.) 
13¢ for 1 Ib. jar. Drained weight be- 
low specifications. Available nationally 
at American Stores. 

Snider’s Lily of the Valley (Snider 
Packing Corp.) 15¢. Available nation- 
ally. 

Ecco (Economy Grocery Stores, Bos- 
ton) 13¢ for 1 lb. jar. Available in 
Mass. and Conn. at Economy Stores 
and Stop & Shop Supermarkets. 

Gold Bar (California Packing Corp.) 
13¢ for 1 Ib. jar. Drained weight be- 
low specifications. Available nationally. 

Premier (Francis H. Leggett & Co., 
NYC) 15¢ for 1 Ib. jar, 13¢ for 10% 
oz. can. Drained weight below specifi- 
cations. Available east of the Missis- 
sippi and in Texas. 


GRADE C 

The following brands possessed a fairly 
good, fairly uniform color, were fairly 
free from defects, were fawrly tender and 
free from objectionable or off flavors 
Krasdale (Krasdale NYC) 


16¢. Penna., 


Foods Inc., 
Available in N.Y., N.J., 
Conn., Mass., R.I. and Me. 
Palmdale (S & W Fine Foods, Inc.) 17¢. 

Available nationally. 

White Rose (Seeman Bros., Inc., NYC) 
15¢. Drained weight below specifica- 
tions. Available nationally. 

Bluebrook (Jewel Food Stores, Chicago) 
10¢. Available nationally at Jewel Tea 
Stores. 

Co-op Grade A (National Co-operatives, 
Inc., 14¢. Labeled Grade A 
but tested Grade C. Available nation- 
ally at Co-op Stores. 

Roosevelt (Karasik Bros. Co., Chicago) 
15¢. Available in Chicago. 

S. S. Pierce Co. Red Label (S. S. Pierce 
Co., Boston) 15¢. Average drained 
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weight below specifications; Available 
in New England. 

Grand Union (Grand Union Co., NYC) 
13¢. Available in N.Y., N.J., Penna., 
Conn, and Mass. at Grand Union 
Stores. 

Gladioli (Mammoth Spring Canning Co., 
Sussex, Wisc.) 15¢. 

Lakeside (Lakeside Packing Co., Mani- 
towoc, Wisc.) 12¢ for 1 Ib. jar. 

Nation Wide (Nation-Wide Service Gro- 
cers, Brockton, Mass.) 16¢ for 1 Ib., 
12 oz. Available in New England, 
N.Y., Penna., Washington, D.C., St. 
Louis, Chicago and Toledo. 

Sweet Life (Sweet Life Food Corp., 
B’klyn) 13¢ for 10% oz. can, 15¢ for 
1 lb. jar. Two glass jars substandard 
because of excessive defects. Avail- 
able in N.Y.; Springfield, Mass.; Pitts- 
burgh and Detroit. 


NOT ACCEPTABLE 


The following brands were rated “Not 
Acceptable” for the reasons stated: 
Finast (First National Stores, Somer- 

ville, Mass.) 12¢ for 1 Ib. jar. Exces- 

sive defects, poor color. Below speci- 
fications for drained weight. 

Select (Norfolk Packing Co., Platts- 
mouth, Nebr.) 15¢. Substandard in 
color, tenderness and uniformity; ex- 


cessive defects. Below specifications 
for drained weight. 

WHOLE BEETS 

BEST BUYS 

Grisdale (Gristede Bros., Inc., NYC) 


12¢. 21 beets per can, average. Avail- 
able in N.Y. and Conn. at Gristede 
Stores. 

Monarch (Reid, Murdoch & Co.) 13¢. 
23 beets per can, average. Available 
nationally. 

Ecco (Economy Grocery Stores) 15¢. 
14 beets per can, average. Available in 
Mass. and Conn. at Economy Grocery 
Stores and Stop & Shop. Supermar- 
kets. 





ACCEPTABLE 


GRADE A 

Ecco (see “Best Buys”). 

Premier (Francis H. Leggett & Co.) 
19¢. 50 beets per can, average. Avail- 
able east of the Mississippi and in 
Texas. 

Cresca (Cresca Co., NYC) 18¢. 30 beets 
per can, average. 

Royal Scarlet (R. C. Williams & Co.) 
21¢. 25 beets per can, average. Avail- 
able nationally. 

Iris (Haas, Baruch & Co.) 15¢ for 8% 
oz. 8 beets per can, average. Available 
in Southern Calif. and Ariz. 

Monarch (see “Best Buys”). 

Snider’s (Snider Packing Corp.) 14¢ for 
1 Ib. jar. Seasoned with vinegar. 20 
beets per jar, average. Available na- 
tionally. 

Grisdale (see “Best Buys”). 

Genesee Valley (Snider Packing Corp.) 
19¢. 23 beets per can, average. Avail- 
able nationally. 

Lau (H. P. Lau Co., Lincoln, Nebr.) 
28¢. 23 beets per can, average. Avail- 
able in the Midwest. 

Jordan U.S. Grade A (East Jordan Can- 
ning Co., East Jordan, Mich.) 25¢. 15 
beets per can, average. 

Dewkist (Washington Packers, Inc., 
Sumner, Wash.) 19¢ for 1 Ib. jar. 10 
beets per jar, average. 

White Rose (Seeman Bros. Inc.) 19¢. 
15 beets per can, average. Available 
nationally. 

Housewife’s Pride (Fuhremann Canning 
Co., Appleton, Wisc.) 17¢. 37 beets 
per can, average. 


Yellowstone (Paxton and Gallagher 
Co., Omaha, Nebr.) 12¢. 12 beets per 
can, average. 

GRADE C 


Kroger’s Country Club Quality (Kro- 
ger Grocery & Baking Co., Cincin- 
nati) 17¢ for 1 lb. jar. 14 beets per jar, 
average. Available in the South and 
Midwest at Kroger Stores. 

Kitchen Garden Grade A (Grand Union 





Beets are canned in three styles, as shown above: cut, sliced and whole. 


Style does not affect quality. 
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Co.) 14¢. 31 beets per can, average. 
Available in N.Y., N.J., Penna., Conn., 
Mass. and Vt. at Grand Union Stores. 

Naborhood (Brownsville Canning Co., 
Brownsville, Wisc.) 17¢ for 1 Ib., 4 
oz. or for 1 lb., 12 oz. cans. 12 beets 
per can, average. 

Sunbeam (Francis H. Leggett & Co.) 
15¢. 7 beets per can, average. Avail- 
able east of the Mississippi and in 
Texas. 


CUT BEETS 


ACCEPTABLE 

GRADE A 

Libby’s (Libby, McNeill & Libby) 16¢. 
Average drained weight below specifi- 
cations. Available nationally. 

Judge Right <Fuhremann Canning Co.) 
17¢. Available in NYC; Pittsburgh; 
St. Louis; and Milwaukee, Oshkosh 
and Appleton, Wisc. 

Wegner U.S. Grade A (Wegner Can- 
ning Corp. Sodus, N. Y.) 15¢ for 1 
lb., 12 oz., 13¢ for 1 Ib. 4 oz. 





GRADE C 


Lily of the Valley (Snider Packing 
Corp.) 17¢. Available nationally. 

Iona Grade C (A & P, NYC) 10¢. Be- 
low specifications for drained weight. 
Available nationally at A & P Stures. 

Krasdale (A. Krasne, Inc., NYC). 14¢. 
Available in N.Y., N.J., Penna., Conn., 
Mass., R.I. and Me. 

G. L. F. (Cooperative G.L.F. Farm 
Products, Inc., Ithaca, N. Y.) 10¢ for 
1 lb. jar. Available in Northeast and 
Calif. 

Asco (American Stores Co., Phila.) 10¢. 
Available nationally at American 
Stores. 

Phillips Delicious (Phillips Packing Co., 
Inc., Cambridge, Md.) 15¢ for 1 Ib., 3 
oz. Available nationally. 


NOT ACCEPTABLE 


Sweet Home (Krenning-Schlapp Grocer 
Co., St. Louis) 12%¢. Substandard 
with respect to defects; below specifi- 
cations for drained weight. 





Frozen Foods 


. . « will be available in greater quantity and variety after the 
war. Home freezers will supplement the commercial supply. 


Up to a few years ago, the term 
“frozen food” carried an unpleasant 
connotation ; it was applied to some- 
thing which was inedible or practi- 
cally so. Now that is completely 
reversed. The quick-freezing proc- 
esses recently introduced leave foods 
as good as fresh, and much more 
convenient to use. Many persons, 
therefore, look forward to the day 
when a large variety of these foods 
will be available everywhere at mod- 
erate prices. 

Plans are in the air for a large 
expansion in retail sales facilities. 
Chain and individual grocery stores, 
cooperatives and large department 
stores are planning to enter into large- 
scale distribution in the postwar era. 
Furthermore, many companies are 
planning to begin house-to-house dis- 
tribution of frozen foods. 

On the prodiction end, many fruit 
and vegetabie canneries are planning 
to enter the food-freezing business. 
And many household refrigerators 
are being designed with frozen-food 
compartments which can be kept at 
0° Fahrenheit for frozen-food stor- 
age. This will enable the housewife 
to buy frozen foods in quantity, and 
hold them in her own kitchen refrig- 
erator for a week or even a month 
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without noticeable quality deteriora- 
tion. 


NEW VARIETIES 


Prospects appear good not only for 
enormously expanded volume in 
frozen foods—so that practically 
every corner grocery store in the 
country will be enabled to sell them 
—but for a great increase in the 
varieties offered. A few cooked foods 
(squash, corn-on-the-cob) were of- 
fered as early as 1930; recently 
many others (creamed _ chicken, 
corned beef hash, baked beans, chop 
suey) have been added. Many other 
cooked or ready-prepared specialties 
may be expected as the industry 
grows. Some postwar dreamers look 
forward to the day when the house- 
wife will be able to buy a complete 
frozen meal, packaged so that it can 
be put directly into the oven for 
rapid thawing and immediate use. 
Some believe that high-class _res- 
taurants and hotels, which employ 
chefs of international repute, may 
enter the business. 

But much research still has to be 
done before cooked frozen foods 
achieve perfection. Unless extremely 
low storage temperatures are used, 
there is considerable loss in flavor, 








texture, aroma, etc., and the thawed- 
out foods tend to taste like rewarmed 
leftovers. 


FROZEN JUICES 


Nor are cooked frozen foods the 
only ones which have not yet attained 
complete success. In 1930 and 1931 
several large dairy companies tried 
to freeze orange juice in retail pack- 
ages. The venture was a failure, prob- 
ably because of the difficulty of 
thawing the orange juice quickly 
without impairing its quality. Many 
housewives discovered, in fact, that 
it was about as easy to squeeze fresh 
oranges as it was to thaw the frozen 
product. 

Frozen fruit juices are still used 
commercially to some extent, but the 
thawing problem has still not been 
solved. Probably what is needed is a 
high-frequency dielectric heater of 
some sort, which will thaw a cake of 
frozen fruit juice in a minute or twoe. 
When such a device is available in 


simple, inexpensive form, frozen 
juices for home use may become 
popular. 


Even before the war, the frozen 
food industry was beginning to take 
on international aspects. Frozen meat 
was being shipped from Argentina 
and Australia to England. Some 
spiny lobster and pineapple was 
frozen in the West Indies and shipped 
to the United States. Various frozen 
vegetables—peas and spinach, for ex- 
ample—were shipped from the North- 
ern U. S. to tropical and semi-tropical 
areas. After the war, it seems likely 
that tropical fruits such as mango 
and papaya will be frozen at the point 
of production to be shipped to tem- 
perate regions. 





THE LOCKER INDUSTRY 


Although frozen-food lockers have 
been in use for some 30 or 40 years, 
it is only in the past few years that 
the industry has reached a sizable 
magnitude. Since 1938, the number 
of locker plants has increased from 
1269 to more than 5000. And, since 
the average number of lockers in- 
stalled in a plant is about 350, the 
facilities now available take care of 
the food-freezing needs of nearly 
2,000,000 families. 

In the early days, lockers were 
used mainly for the storage of meat 
frozen at the plant. But, as the de- 
velopment of locker plants has moved 
eastward, the lockers are being used 
increasingly for fruits and vegetables 
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as well as for meat and poultry. 

Locker rental fees are small, aver- 
aging about $10 per year per family 
for the country as a whole, though 
rentals are considerably higher in 
some of the recently-constructed east- 
ern plants. Generally, lockers are of 
the six-cubic-foot size—about 18 
inches high, 20 inches wide and 30 
inches long. A locker of these dimen- 
sions will hold from 250 to 300 
pounds of meat, or 175 to 200 pounds 
of fruits or vegetables. By freezing 
foods when they are in season, then 
consuming them within a few months, 
the total capacity of a locker can be 
expanded to 500 or 600 pounds a 
year. 

There are three general types of 
locker plants in operation: 

1. Limited service plants, in which 


‘the already prepared foods can be 


frozen and stored. 

2. Plants which offer, in addition, 
meat slaughtering, cutting and pack- 
aging service. 

3. Those which also offer fruit and 
vegetable service. 

If any meat is to be stored, it is of 
special importance that the locker 
house provide facilities for chilling 
and aging, since these processes can- 
not be advantageously carried out in 
the home or on the farm. Meat cut- 
ting service is also useful, since the 
average patron is not a good enough 
butcher to do a very satisfactory job. 
Fruit and vegetable service is less 
important, since the necessary peel- 
ing, trimming and blanching can be 
done at home. 


HOME FREEZERS 


Locker plants do fill a very real 
need, but their use does not offer a 
maximum of convenience, since the 
patron must travel to the plant with 
the foods to be frozen, and must re- 
turn time and again to take home 
the products as he wants to use them. 

Commercially - constructed home 
freezing cabinets were first intro- 
duced about 1937, but they did 
not become popular until about 1942, 
when they began to be sold in con- 
siderable numbers. Although demand 
was—and is—great, production of 
the units had to be stopped at the 
outbreak of the war. 

Interest has not lagged on the 
manufacturing end. Some 200 com- 
panies have indicated that they may 
manufacture home freezers -in the 
postwar era. It seems probable that 
three types will be offered: 

1. Small cabinets with two to six 
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cubic foot capacity, designed pri- 
marily as holding cabinets. 

2. Larger cabinets, holding from 
12 to 50 cubic feet, having special 
freezing compartments or devices as 
well as storage compartments. 

3. Prefabricated walk-in freezers 
or combination coolers and freezers. 
CHOOSING A FREEZER 

In purchasing a freezer, when they 
are again available, it will be im- 
portant to know whether the freezer 
is actually designed for freezing 
foods and storing the frozen product. 
Currently, rebuilt ice cream holding 
cabinets are being sold as freezers. 
Often these cabinets are not ade- 
quately insulated, particularly at the 
top; sometimes the lids or covers 
contain no insulation at all. Further- 
more, most cabinets of this type have 
units designed to maintain a tem- 
perature of 10° F., whereas a uni- 
form temperature of not over 0° F. 
must be maintained in cabinets used 
for the freezing and storage of foods. 

Another important consideration is 
whether a substantial amount of food 
can be frozen at one time without 
causing a considerable rise in the 
temperature of the freezing compart- 
ment. Some of the ice cream holding 
cabinets have just enough capacity 
to maintain a low temperature during 
hot weather, but they do not have 
sufficient reserve capacity to permit 
the freezing of more than a few 
pounds of food at a time. If a freezer 
has only enough capacity to freeze 
25 pounds of food a day, for exam- 
ple, two days will elapse before it 
freezes a 50-pound load. And, par- 
ticularly in the case of vegetables, 
fish and shellfish, there would be 
considerable deterioration. 
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The fact that a compartment can 
be reduced to a low temperature does 
not necessarily mean that it freezes 
quickly. In many freezers, even 
though the initial temperature of the 
freezing cabinet is reduced to —10° 
F., the addition of 40 pounds of food 
to be frozen raises the temperature 
to 10° F. or even higher. 

Low storage temperature is just as 
important as rapid freezing. In fact, 
it is probably better both to freeze 
and to store at 0° F. than to freeze 
at -20° F. and then store at 10° F. 

Another point to consider in select- 
ing a freezer is the ease with which 
it will be possible to find and remove 
particular packages after the cabinet 
has been filled to capacity. The well- 
type cabinet, particularly if it is made 
with deep wells, is not convenient 
from this standpoint. On the other 
hand, the doors should not be so 
large that they permit too large an 
area to be warmed when the cabinets 
are opened. 


SELECTION OF PRODUCTS 
FOR FREEZING 


To be successful in freezing, you 
must exercise considerable care in 
the selection of the raw material. 
Remember that freezing does not im- 
prove the quality of foods—it merely 
preserves the initial quality better 
than any other known storage process. 

The canning of food “tenders” it, 
but freezing does not bring about a 
similar action. Therefore it is im- 
portant to select young, tender vege- 
tables of the ptoper varieties if ‘a 
good frozen product is to be ob- 
tained. Variety, particularly, must be 
stressed, since experiment has shown 
that different varieties show widely 





furerunners of the “complete frozen meal,” these commercially frozen 


ready-cooked foods are available in some stores now. 
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different reactions to freezing. 

Freshness is also important. The 
best results are obtained by freez- 
ing foods on the day they are har- 
vested. Furthermore, fruits and 
vegetables must be carefully cleaned 
and prepared. Fruits are best when 
they are frozen with sugar or sugar 
syrup. . Vegetables must first be 
scalded or precooked for periods 
just long enough to destroy oxidative 
enzymes. Most State Agricultural 
Experiment Stations have published 
bulletins telling which local varieties 
are suitable for freezing, and indicat- 
ing the proper precooking period for 
each vegetable. 

After the vegetables have been 
heated, they.must be quickly and 
thoroughly chilled, otherwise the 
micro-organisms present will multi- 
ply and cause deterioration before 
the quick-freezing begins. 

All foods must be correctly pack- 
aged ; otherwise they will dry out and 
oxidize during freezing and subse- 
quent storage. Heavily paraffined 
paperboard containers are satisfac- 
tory for this purpose. Cylindrical 
containers are popular, but they are 
not economical of space. Foods pack- 
aged in rectangular cartons lined with 
moisture-proof cellophane are easy 
to use and occupy relatively little 
space. 

The packages of food should be 
placed in the freezers in such a way 
that they will be frozen as rapidly as 
possible. When they are completely 
frozen, they should be stored at a 
temperature no higher than 0° F. 

The preparation and freezing of 
foods is not difficult. But it is im- 
portant to follow freezing directions 
exactly; otherwise inferior products 
will result. 
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Fatigue & 


Weakness 


The causes may be superficial or deep-seated, physical or emotional, 


CU's medical adviser shows in discussing these common complaints 


Tiredness in one form or another 
is among the commonest complaints 
of both the healthy and the ailing. 
The form of tiredness known as fa- 
tigue suggests a temporary condition, 
usually induced by hard work or ex- 
ercise. Weakness implies a more pro- 
longed state of loss of strength, usu- 
ally induced by some type of illness. 

The psychological effects differ in 
these two conditions. The fatigue of 
sports or exercise is pleasant, and is 
often associated with a sense of pride 
in performance or endurance. An- 
other type of fatigue is unpleasant ; 
it may result when hard work is per- 
formed in an unpleasant environment 
or under severe nervous tension. 

Normal fatigue—the type that 
comes after a hard day in the office, 
the factory or the farm—is relieved 
by rest, diversion or sleep. “Battle 
fatigue” often requires more pro- 
longed physical rest, plus a quiet en- 
vironment and the use of sedative 
drugs. But the condition known as 
battle fatigue results not only from 
wartime combat. Many civilians suf- 
fer from battle fatigue without real- 
izing it. Many persons in respon- 
sible positions who drive hard, day 
after day, have frequent evenings 
out, inadequate sleep, and diversions 
that drain rather than replenish ener- 
gy, gradually drift into a state of 
chronic exhaustion having many of 
the physical and psychological fea- 
tures of battle fatigue. 

Many women notice that they have 
a tendency to tire more easily than 
usual during the week or so preceding 


their menstrual period. This tendency 
is probably connected with changes 
in the hormone content of the tissues 
of the body. Relief is sometimes ob- 
tained by the avoidance of sa't in 
foods during this period, combined 
with the use of “acidifying” drugs 
under medical supervision. 

Many persons experience a feeling 
of fatigue during the working day in 
the late afternoon. In some, this type 
of fatigue may be due to a lowered 
concentration of sugar in the blood. 
The Coca Cola Company advises you 
to relieve this between-meal fatigue 
with a “coke” during the “pause that 
refreshes.” But it’s much sounder 
nutritionally to take a glass of milk 
or some raw fruit at this time. 

Fatigue may also be a symptom of 
acute illness. Thus, the first warning 
of an impending attack of grippe, or 
of a disorder such as migraine may 
be a feeling of fatigue or weakness. 
And in chronic illnesses—tuberculo- 
sis is an example—weakness or lack 
of energy is one of the most import- 
ant symptoms. In children, persistent 
weakness may be a symptom of such 
disorders as rickets or rheumatic 
fever. 

In adults, persistent or recurring 
fatigue or lack of “pep” may be the 
symptom of practically every known 
disorder. For this reason, anyone 
complaining of persistent weakness 
should have a complete physical ex- 
amination, with appropriate labora- 
tory and X-ray studies. And women 
should certainly have an accurate he- 
moglobin determination, since chron- 
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ic fatigue is often the result of sec- 
ondary anemia, induced by excessive 
loss of blood during the menstrual 
period. 

But while it is true that weakness 
may he a symptom of many physical 
disorders, studies by many physicians, 
made from both private and clinical 
practice, show that in the vast major- 
ity of cases the fatigue must be at- 
tributed to psychologica: or emotion- 
al disturbance rather than to an or- 
ganic cause. A recent report’ from 
the Lahey Clinic in Boston, for ex- 
ample, reveals that of 300 cases in 
which weakness was the chief com- 
plaint, in only 20% was the root in 
a physical disorder. In the remain- 
ing 80%, the weakness was “not due 
to a physical disorder but was the 
result of a nervous state of one kind 
or another.” 

Of course, no one can tell at a 
glance whether a symptom such as 
tiredness is nervous or physical in 
origin. Even a skilled physician may 
not be able to make the diagnosis 
until he has studied the patient over 
a period of days or weeks, made a 
long series of tests and examinations, 
and carefully noted the reactions of 
the patient to various medicines. But 
there are certain clear characteristics 
of fatigue of psychological origin 
which may be worth describing. 


NEURASTHENIA 

Among young people, one of the 
commonest psychological disorders 
—and one responsible, incidentally, 
for a great many Selective Service 
rejections—is that known as “neuro- 
circulatory asthenia.” The term is 
descriptive of a condition of weak- 
ness generally combined with circu- 
latory symptoms such as palpitation, 
sweating, dizziness and coldness of 
the hands and feet. The symptoms 
tend to appear after moderate physi- 


cal exertion or emotional strain, 
though frequently they seem to 


come from no apparent cause. In 
some adults, weakness may be the 
only complaint. ,.But careful ques- 
tioning by an experienced physician 
will generally bring out the presence 
of some of the other symptoms, 
which suggest a nervous origin for 
the fatigue. In addition to the dif- 
ficulties listed above, the symptoms 
may include phobias (fears) of vari- 
ous kinds, insomnia, impotence or 
frigidity, and certain mood disturb- 
ances. 





‘Dr. Frank H. Allan, New England Journal of 
Medicine, Sept. 21, 1944 
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The designation of these symptoms 
by the term “neurasthenia” does not 
add much to our enlightenment; the 
word simply means “lack of nervous 
energy.” Nor does it help the pati- 
ent when the doctor ascribes his 
symptoms to heredity, a “poor ner- 
vous constitution” or “constitutional 
inferiority.” Too often such terms 
are simply a mask for ignorance or 
therapeutic impotence. 

While it may be conceded that 
some persons are born with frailer 
nervous make-ups than are others, 
modern psychiatry emphasizes the 
decisive importance of environmental 
factors in the development of psycho- 
logical disturbances. The average 
doctor, who has no training in or 
contact with modern psychiatry, is 
prone to assume that the patient 
comes from “weak stock” or has a 
“poor heredity” if he can find no 
obvious emotional disturbance in the 
patient’s history. And he ascribes 
the patient’s breakdown under the in- 
fluence of ordinary life situations to 
his poor hereditary background. 

But the physician trained in psy- 
chiatry looks beneath the surface of 
the patient’s symptoms. He examines 
working and social relationships, and 
often finds clues to the origin of the 
“nervous breakdown” or neurasthenia 
in the patient’s past history and— 
especially and most decisively—in the 
patient’s childhood experiences and 
relationships. There can be no doubt- 
ing the fact that every nervous symp- 
tom or emotional disturbance has a 
history. But unfortunately it may 
require weeks, months or even years 
before the complete history can be 
unravelled and the most important 
causes established. Furthermore, 
competent psychiatric treatment is 
expensive as well as time-consuming ; 
so expensive, in fact, that few people 
can afford to buy it. 

TREATMENT OFTEN INADEQUATE 

Instead of treatment aimed at re- 
moving the cause, most people with 
nervous disorders have to put up with 
superficial treatment, bad treatment 
or no treatment at all. Even the doc- 
tor having some knowledge of the 
potentialities of psychiatry often has 
to apply makeshift psychiatric treat- 
ment for most of his patients, know- 
ing that they either cannot afford ade- 
quate psychiatric treatment, or that 
there just isn’t a psychiatrist avail- 
able for such treatment. 

The best-trained psychiatrists are 
located in the dozen or so largest cit- 


ies in the country. The doctor in a 
smaller community or in a rural area 
must generally depend upon his own 
frail psychiatric resources—so-called 
“common sense.” Too often this 
consists simply of telling the patient 
that there is nothing wrong with him, 
that he should forget about his trou- 
bles. Or the patient may be told 
to take sunbaths or cold showers, or 
to join a club or take up bridge. 
Often there is combined with this 
advice a course of injections of iron 
or vitamins. 

THE DOCTOR-PATIENT RELATION 

Since the unfortunate patient 
can’t get experienced psychiatric help 
in any case, there is probably no harm 
in such a therapeutic regime; in some 
cases it may even result in temporary 
blunting or masking of the symptoms. 
In such a case, much depends upon 
the relationship between the doctor 
and the patient. If the patient has 
confidence in and a warm feeling for 
the doctor, following his advice may 
result in considerable relief, at least 
temporarily, even though the advice 
may not be based on a sound insight 
into the causes. But even such a re- 
lationship, with its minor therapeutic 
solace, costs a good deal of money. 
Many people who can stretch their 
budgets to cover a few visits to their 
doctors during the course of a year 
simply cannot afford to pay for the 
continuous or repeated treatments 
and discussions which might be gen- 
uinely helpful, even though they are 
not curative. Those who can afford 
competent psychiatric aid should 
take advantage of it when no physi- 
cal basis can be found for continued 
fatigue. 

Since a sustained and genuine doc- 
tor-patient relationship is purchas- 
able by only a small percentage of 
the American people, the quacks and 
amateur psychoanalysts are in a good 
position to have a field-day, selling 
gadgets, books and magazines for 
“restoring mental health” or “regain- 
ing nervous energy.” 

“Is it business success that you 
want?” screams a full-page ad in 
the eminently respectable New York 
Times. Or “Is it love and home, so- 
cial position, power, health or cul- 
ture that you want?” Then 
“ENERGY will help you get them.” 
Energy, presumably, is a marketable 
commodity which you, too, can enjoy. 
All you need do is enclose $2.50 for 
a new, remarkable book, explaining 
how to “overcome destructive emo- 
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tions,”” etc. Such eminent medical au- 
thorities as Dale Carnegie honor it 
with their endorsement. Who can 
doubt its veracity! 


Advertising exaggerations, coupled 
with the poor quality of medical care 
obtainable by much of the population, 
are responsible for many misconcep- 
tions and: false notions about the 
causes and treatment of fatigue, 
weakness and the nervous condi- 
tions associated with these symptoms. 
Thus, in the minds of many people, 
lack of energy means insufficient vit- 
amins. (A discussion of vitamins 
and their relation to fatigue appeared 
in the February, 1944 issue of Con- 
sumer Reports.) 


Although mild states of vitamin 
deficiency may be widespread because 
of inadequate attention to diet, and al- 
though fatigue may be a symptom of 
such a deficiency, the importance of 
vitamins in the treatment of condi- 
tions of weakness has been greatly 
exaggerated. Fatigue which results 
from vitamin deficiency is infrequent 
in comparison with fatigue resulting 
from psychological disturbances. But 
even when fatigue does result from 
insufficient vitamin intake, the best 
remedy is a wholesome, well-balanced 
diet plus medical care, not self-dos- 
ing with One-A-Day, Vimm, Stamm, 
Pep or any other of the hundreds of 
vitamin preparations on the market. 


WHEN ARE VITAMINS NEEDED? 


A concise summary of the indica- 
tions for vitamin treatment is given 
in the December, 1944 issue of Nu- 
trition Reviews, in an article by Dr. 
Julian M. Ruffin, Associate Profes- 
sor of Medicine at the Duke Univer- 
sity School of Medicine: 

1. Vitamin therapy is definitely 
indicated in patients having objective 
evidence of a deficiency state, but 
should always supplement dietary 
treatment, never replace it. 

2. Vitamin therapy is useful in 
preventing the development of sec- 
ondary deficiencies in chronic wasting 
diseases and pre- and post- operative 
medical care. 

3. In the absence of organic dis- 
ease, the individual who consumes a 
diet adequate in calories, consisting 
of fruit, milk, eggs, a variety of 
meats and green vegetables, does not 
need additional vitamins. 


4. Vague symptoms such as weak- 
ness, fatigability, insomnia, nervous- 
ness and irritability are more apt to 
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be due to overwork, nervous tension, 
or to social, domestic or financial dif- 
ficulties than to a vitamin deficiency. 

5. For the. most part, prolonged 
vitamin therapy in the absence of 
obvious disease is useless. 

Another common notion is that 
constipation causes weakness. The 
belief has been fostered by adver- 
tisements which exhort people to 
“relieve that tired feeling” with such 
cathartics as Pluto Water or Sal He- 
patica. In the 300 cases studied by 
Dr. Allan (mentioned above), “There 
was no case . . . in which weakness 
or fatigue could be blamed on consti- 
pation.” Nor can “auto-intoxication”’ 
or “sluggish liver” or “low blood pres- 
sure” cause fatigue. 

A few years ago, Knox gelatin 
was vigorously exploited as a rem- 


*edy for fatigue. The basis for this 


giant advertising ballyhoo was a fan- 
ciful theory, constructed from a few 
flimsy laboratory findings. Relief of 
“muscular fatigue” and new gains in 
pep, vim and vigor were the baits 
thrown to the public. It was good 
fishing while it lasted, but presum- 
ably the public stopped biting after 
a while, for the familiar blurbs and 
cartoons are no longer in evidence. 

It is mecessary here to issue a 
word of warning regarding the so- 
called “pep pills.” They cannot cure 
fatigue. Most are made of caffeine 
citrate or of benzedrine. While doc- 
tors occasionally prescribe them for 
specific conditions, self-dosing with 
them may be dangerous. Benzedrine, 
in particular, may cause nervousness 
and circulatory disorders. 





Nutrition Notes 


MINERAL OIL & NUTRITION 


Recent medical publications warn 
that the increased use of mineral oil 
in salad dressings and in the prepa- 
ration of such foods as doughnuts, 
potato chips and salted nuts may 
have harmful consequences. Experi- 
ments show clearly that mineral oil 
interferes with the absorption of vita- 
min A (and carotene, the precursor 
of vitamin A), vitamin D, vitamin 
K, calcium and phosphorus. 

Mineral oil salad dressings are 
widely sold for use in reducing diets ; 
mineral oil has come into wider use 
in general food preparation during 
the past two years because it has not 
been rationed, because it is relatively 
cheap, and does not become rancid. 

Consumers Union has frequently 
warned, in the past, against the use 
of mineral oil in food preparation, 
and against its abuse as a laxative. 
Diets for weight reduction can be 
planned without oil dressings; to 
guard against destruction of vita- 
mins and minerals, two precautions 
must be observed in using mineral 
oil as a laxative: 1) it should be 
taken at night, on an empty stomach, 
just before retiring; 2) no more than 
one or'two tablespoonfuls should be 
taken at a time. 

Taking more mineral oil does not 
increase its efficacy as a laxative; in 
fact larger doses tend to cause leak- 
age through the anus, “gas,” or loose 
stools. Further, it is not necessary, 
in most cases, to take the laxative 
every night; every second or third 


night is generally adequate. 

With these precautions, the oil 
does not interfere with digestion or 
have appreciable effect on the ab- 
sorption of vitamins. 


LEGUME PROTEINS 


The legumes—navy beans, kidney 
beans, lima beans, pinto beans, soy 
beans and peas—have been recog- 
nized for many years as valuable 
foods. But usually their value has 
been discussed in terms of their con- 
tent of the vitamin B complex, which 
is fairly high. More recently, the pro- 
tein content of these vegetables has 
been studied, and has been found to 
have a high biologic value (that is, 
it is capable of producing growth in 
the young). 

A recent series of experiments! 
discloses another interesting and im- 
portant fact: that the nutritive. value 
of all the legumes except peas is im- 
proved with heating. In navy beans, 
kidney beans and pinto beans, the 
beneficial effect of the heating was 
pronounced ; in soy beans, the value 
of the proteins increased from fair 
to a level comparable to that of beef 
liver, which is very high. 

By contrast, uncooked green peas 
were found superior to cooked peas; 
the uncooked peas were found to 
supply an unusually high grade of 
protein. Peas should therefore, be 
prepared in a manner requiring the 
shortest possible cooking time. 


1 Everson and Heckert, Journal of the American 
Dietetics Ass'n, No. 20 (1944). 
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TAX 


March 15th is the deadline for fil- 
ing your income tax return with the 
Collector of Internal Revenue. And, 
while most persons will have paid all 
or a large part of their tax through 
withholding deductions taken from 
their wages or salaries, they must, 
nevertheless, file returns. The pur- 
pose of the return is to show your 
tax obligation for 1944. Then, if 
your payments have exceeded your 
obligation, the overpayment will be 
refunded ; if you have underpaid, you 
must pay the additional amount. 

During 1944, Congress enacted two 
new revenue acts which made changes 
in rates, exemptions, etc. for indi- 
vidual taxpayers. And your tax job 
this year requires an understanding 
of the changes that have been made, 
as they apply to you. The instruction 
card which accompanies the income 
tax form you receive from the Treas- 
ury gives the information most gen- 
erally needed by taxpayers. But the 
following pointers may be helpful. 


WHO MUST FILE A RETURN 


Every citizen or resident of the 
United States (including minors) 
who had a gross income of $500 or 
over during the year 1944 must file 


a return. The parent or guardian of 


a minor who earned over $500 dur- 
ing the year has the responsibility for 
seeing that he files a return and 
makes the required payment. 
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There are certain types of income 
which the law does not consider tax- 
able. These may be excluded from 
gross income in computing taxes. 

Members of the armed forces are 
permitted to exclude the first $1500 
of their military and mustering-out 
pay. And they and their families may 
exclude the contributions made by 
the government to monthly family al- 
lowances ; these exclusions are in ad- 
dition to the exemptions allowed all 
taxpayers. Consequently, most mem- 
bers of the armed forces, with the 
exception of the higher-ranking of- 
ficers, are not required to file returns. 

Other non-taxable types of income, 
which you may deduct from your 
total income in determining whether 
you must file a return, include social 
security benefits; interest on certain 
tax-exempt Federal, State and Muni- 
cipal securities; sickness and injury 
benefits ; bona fide gifts, bequests and 
inheritances ; and the proceeds of an 
insurance policy on the death of the 
insured. 

Remember that you must file a 
return on a gross income (excluding 
the above types) of $500 or more, 
even if it turns out that you have 
no tax to pay. And you must file a 
return if your income was less than 
$500 if withholdings were made on 
any portion of it, so that you can 
get a refund of the money which was 
withheld. 








THREE KINDS OF RETURNS 


Most employed persons will have 
a choice of any one of three different 
kinds of income tax forms. It’s a 
good idea to look through all three, 
and to use the one which is most 
convenient, and which brings the 
greatest tax benefit. 


THE WITHHOLDING RECEIPT: You may 
use the Withholding Receipt as your 
return provided your total income in 
1944 from wages or salary subject 
to withholding was less than $5,000, 
and provided not more than $100 of 
the total was in the form of income 
on which no withholdings were made. 

The law requires that your em- 
ployer furnish you with a Withhold- 
ing Receipt, showing your wages or 
salary for 1944 and the amount with- 
held. This is the simplest form ; on 
it you are given an over-all 10% de- 
duction from income for charitable 
contributions, interest payments, cas- 
ualty losses and other permissible 
deductions. If your permissible de- 
ductions are 10% or less of your total 
income, you should use this With- 
holding Receipt Form. But if your 
deductions for such items amount to 
more than 10% of your income, you 
will achieve a tax saving if you use 
the regular Long Form. 

Filling out the Withholding Receipt 
Form is very simple. All you need do 
is answer a few simple questions, 
then mail the form to your local of- 
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fice of the Collector of Internal Rey- 
enue. He then calculates the amount 
of your tax and either bills you for 
the balance due or sends you a re- 
fund if your withholdings exceed 
your tax obligation. 

A husband and wife can file a joint 
return ona withholding receipt pro- 
vided their combined incomes from 
wages or salaries on which withhold- 
ing payments have been made do not 
exceed $5000, and provided their to- 
tal income includes no more than $100 
additional income from wages, salar- 
ies, dividends or interest on which 
there were no withholding payments. 
If you are in doubt as to whether a 
joint return or separate returns 
would be cheaper, the Collector will 
make the necessary calculation and 
base your bill or your credit on the 
lower figure. 


THE SHORT-FORM RETURN: Anyone 
with an income of less than $5000 
. during the year may use the Short 
Form. You will probably want to 
use the Short Férm if you have al- 
lowable deductions from gross in- 
come, or if your income was not sub- 
ject to withholding tax. 

For example: A salesman earned 
$4800 in 1944, but he had $800 in 
travelling expenses, for which he was 
not reimbursed by his employer. If 
he uses the Short Form, he can de- 
duct the $800, thus reducing his tax- 
able income to $4000. Had he used 
the Withholding Receipt, he would 
have been taxed on his total income, 
$4800. 

At this point, it is necessary to ex- 
plain a new concept—“adjusted gross 
income”— which came into being with 
the current tax law. Primarily, it af- 
fects incomes derived from a busi- 


' mess, profession or trade. A person 


engaged in a business, profession or 
trade arrives at his adjusted gross 
income by deducting from gross in- 
come the expenses incurred in con- 
nection with securing his livelihood. 
jut wage or salary earners may de- 
duct, for this purpose, only expenses 
incurred in connection with their jobs 
for which they have some sort of ex- 
expense allowance arrangement with 
their employers, and any expenses of 
travel, meals and lodging while away 
from home for which no reimburse- 
ment has been provided by the em- 
ployer. 

For example: A man with a sal- 
ary of $4900 received in addition 
$1000 for entertainment expenses. 
He is permitted to deduct this $1000 
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in computing his adjusted gross in- 
come. 

This concept of adjusted gross in- 
income is, obviously, important for 
those who use the Short Form. As 
will be shown later, it is also im- 
portant in connection with the new 
standard deduction allowed by law 
and the allowable deductions for con- 
tributions and medical expenses. 

If you use the Short Form, you 
must use the table provided on the 
return to determine your tax obliga- 
tion. In this table the amount you 
pay is set by your adjusted gross 
income, with an allowance of about 
10% for contributions, medical ex- 
penses, interest payments, etc. If 
your expenditures for such items 
exceed 10% of your adjusted gross 
income, you will accomplish a tax 
saving by use of the Long Form, on 
which all allowable deductions are 
itemized. 

An important limitation is that if 
a husband or wife uses the Long 
Form in computing the tax obliga- 
tion, the other spouse is not permitted 
to use the Short Form, but must also 
itemize deductions on the Long Form. 
The reasoning behind this is fairly 
obvious. A husband might otherwise 
assume a large portion of the family’s 
deductible expenses, amounting to 
say 19% of his income. He would 
obviously benefit from the Long 
Form. This might leave permissible 
deductions for his wife as low as, for 
example, 4% of her income. If she 
used the Short Form, she would re- 
ceive automatically a 10% deduction, 
thus giving the family a much higher 
allowance for deductions than that 
to which they, are entitled. Both, 
therefore, are required to use the 
same form. 


THE LONG-FORM RETURN: If your ad- 
justed gross income for 1944 was 
$5000 or more, you must use the 
Long Form to compute your tax ob- 
ligation. Or, even if your income was 
less than $5000, but you claim deduc- 
tions amounting to more than 10% 
of your income, use of the Long 
Form will result in tax savings. 

If you use the Long Form, and your 
deductions amount to more than 10% 
of your income, you must itemize 
them before computing your tax. 
But if your income was $5000 or over, 
the law permits you to take a stand- 
ard deduction of $500, if you prefer, 
rather than itemize your individual 
deductions. Note that this $500 is 
not a deduction over and above your 


deductions for contributions, interest, 
losses, etc. ; it is an over-all substitute 
for them. Thus, you will want to use 
the standard deduction if your own 
deductions are less than $500. If they 
amount to more than $500, you can 
itemize them and thereby reduce your 
tax obligation. 

Here there is another limitation. 
If a husband or wife uses itemized 
deductions, the other spouse must do 
likewise ; if one takes a standard de- 
duction, so must the other. In the 
case of the husband who has an in- 
come of over $5000 and who uses 
the standard deduction with the Long 
Form, his wife with an income of less 
than $5000 must use the automatic 
table of deductions on the Short 
Form. 


ALLOWABLE DEDUCTIONS 

Even if your income last year was 
less than $5000, it will pay you to 
itemize your deductions before decid- 
ing which form you should use. Here 
are some of the deductions which 
you are permitted to take in deter- 
mining your net taxable income: 
CONTRIBUTIONS: You may deduct up 
to 15% of your adjusted gross in- 
come for. contributions made to 
charitable, scientific or other organi- 
zations which serve a public need. 
You cannot deduct gifts to relatives 
or friends. 


INTEREST: You may deduct interest 
paid on personal debts, such as bank 
loans or mortgages. 


TAXES: You may deduct State income 
taxes, personal property taxes (ex- 
cept taxes levied for paving or other 
improvements that increase the value 
of your property), State and local 
sales taxes. You are no longer per- 
mitted to deduct Federal excise taxes, 
such as amusement taxes and taxes 
on telegrams, telephone calls, ratlroad 
tickets, etc. 


LOSSES: You can deduct the net 
amount of actual, property lost 
through accident, fire, theft, etc. If 
you are partially reimbursed through 
insurance, you must subtract the 
amount received under your insur- 
ance contract from the total amount 
lost to find the permissible deduction. 
MEDICAL AND DENTAL EXPENSES: You 
can deduct any medical, hospital and 
dental expenses paid by you during 
1944 which are in excess of 5% of 
your adjusted gross income. For ex- 
ample, if your adjusted gross income 
amounts to $5000, you can deduct 
medical or dental expenses over and 
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above $250. But deductions for medi- 
cal expenses are limited to a maxi- 
mum of $2500 for a family unit or 
$1250 for single individuals. If the 
spouses file individual returns, each 
is limited to $1250 for medical de- 
ductions. These deductions may in- 
clude medical equipment, such as eye- 
glasses, braces, artificial limbs, etc. 


OTHER DEDUCTIONS: The permissible 
deductions listed above are those 
which generally apply. In addition to 
these, however, deductions are per- 
mitted for-a variety of expenses 
including alimony, investment ex- 
penses, etc. 


EXEMPTIONS 


After you have itemized your de- 
ductions or computed them from 
your income, subtract your total de- 
ductions from your adjusted gross 
income to find your net taxable in- 
come. 

Now come your exemptions. A 
single person without dependents is 
permitted an exemption of $500. If 
you were married at the end of 1944, 
you are allowed an exemption of 
$500 for each spouse. In addition, 
you are allowed an exemption of $500 
for each child or dependent. The 
law defines a dependent as a close 
relative who earned less than $500 
during the year, and who is depend- 
ent on you as the major source of 
support. 

COMPUTING YOUR TAX 

Having found your total exemption, 
subtract it from your net income to 
find your surtax net income. Your 
surtax starts at 20% of surtax net 
income for the lowest tax brackets, 
and rises with increased surtax net 
income as shown in the instruction 
sheet which accompanies your tax 
return. 

In addition, you must pay a 3% 
“normal tax”—the old Victory tax, 
with a new name and a lower exemp- 
tion. Each taxpayer is permitted a 
single normal tax exemption of $500, 
except where a husband and wife 
who have separate incomes make out 
a joint return. If the income of one 
spouse is less than $500, the normal 
tax exemption is $500 plus the 
amount of the income which is less 
than $500. If both spouses have in- 
comes over $500, then the exemption 
is $1000. You do not get a normal 
tax exemption for dependents. 

Add your normal tax to your sur- 
tax, and you have your tax obliga- 
tion for 1944. 
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A husband and wife have a choice 
of filing joint or separate returns. 
When a joint return is filed, taxes 
are computed on the joint incomes 
and the joint expenditures of the 
couple. A joint return is advisable 
even if one of the spouses has no 
income provided that spouse has al- 
lowable deductions which the other 
spouse could not claim; for example, 
payment of medical expenses by a 
wife out of her own money. With a 
joint return, all deductions are taken 
out of the family total, thereby re- 
ducing the tax liability. 

Couples with separate incomes, 
but who have a joint income of 
more than $3000 generally obtain a 
tax advantage through filing separate 
returns, since in this way their sep- 
arate incomes fall into lower surtax 
brackets. Persons with large incomes 
reap the greatest benefits from this 
option in the law. 

After you have computed your tax 
liability and entered it in your return 
form, deduct from it the withholding 
payments you have made, as well as 
any payments you may have made 
on your estimated 1944 income tax. 
If the balance is in your favor, you 
can get a refund from the govern- 
ntent, or you can credit the balance 
against your estimated 1945 tax. But 
if there remains an unpaid balance, 
you must send it to the Collector of 
Internal Revenue when you file your 
return, no later than March 15, 1945. 

You then have two more chores 
before your tax job is finished. 

If you still owe a balance on your 
“unforgiven” tax for 1942 or 1943, 
you will receive a bill for the amount 
due from the Treasury. This must 


be paid separately on or before March 
15, 1945. 


1945 DECLARATION OF ESTIMATED TAX 


You may also have to file a dec- 
laration of your estimated 1945 tux 
on March 15. You must file such a 
declaration if you expect your total 
salary or wages to exceed a total of 
$5000 plus $500 for each of your 
surtax exemptions except your own. 
And you must file a declaration if 
you expect income not subject to 
withholding to exceed $100, and your 
total income from other sources to 
exceed $500. 

If you file a declaration of esti- 
mated tax, you must pay quarterly 
installments on the difference be- 
tween what is withheld from your 
salary or wages and your own total 
estimated tax. This means that if 
none of your income is subject to 
withholding, you must pay quarterly 
installments on the total amount of 
your estimated 1945 tax—due March 
15, June 15 and September 15, 1945 
and January 15, 1946. Each time you 
pay an installment, you can amend 
your estimate, in the event that your 
income turns out to be substantially 
larger or smaller than you originally 
calculated in your March 15, 1945 
declaration. 


The simplest way to estimate your 
1945 tax is to use the figure that 
represents your 1944 tax obligation. 
If your exemptions have not changed, 
there will be no penalty for under- 
estimating your 1945 tax. Otherwise, 
it is required that your estimated tax 
be at least 80% of your final tax 
obligation for the year. If you should 
underestimate under the latter rule, 
you will be penalized at the rate of 
6% on the difference between your 
estimated tax and the final tax obli- 
gation filed on your 1945 return. 





Postnar Price Control 


A discussion of why it is essential, in terms of 
what happened to prices after World.War | 


“Should price control measures be 
continued after the war?” The 
question recurs constantly in dis- 
cussions of postwar 
programs. It is, in fact, one of the 
most controversial issues in postwar 
planning. 

Big business would like to see all 
controls lifted as rapidly as possible. 
They insist that the law of supply 
and demand will serve to keep prices 


reconversion ¢ 


in check. The government, with 
OPA as its spokesman, believes that 
controls will continue to be necess- 
ary to hold prices down. And most 
consumers are confused; the only 
thing they are sure of is that they 
don’t want a runaway inflation of the 
type now going on in Greece and in 
China. 

One clear and simple way for con- 
sumers to formulate ideas on the 
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need for price control is to examine 
some of the figures on the cost of 
living tabulated by the U S. Bureau 
of Labor Statistics (BLS). 

Sixty-two months after the out- 
break of World War I (September, 
1919), the cost of living, as deter- 
mined by the BLS figures on basic 
commodities, had risen 77.4%... By 
October, 1944, 62 months after the 
outbreak of World War II, the cost 
of living had risen 28.2%, according 
to BLS. This is not to say that the 
BLS figures are accurate; it is gen- 
erally admitted that they are far too 
conservative in estimating price rises. 
But they do serve as a basis for com- 
parison. And they do show clearly 
that, despite its many blunders and 
the many criticisms which might be 
directed against it, OPA’s price con- 
trol measures have, to a considerable 
degree, braked the inflationary spiral. 
They show what is now an acknowl- 
edged fact: that, although prites have 
risen, they have not risen as much 
as they could have and would have, 
had controls not been in effect. 

It is enlightening to compare some 
food prices at the end of 62 months 
after the outbreak of World War I 
with prices of the same foods 62 
months after the start of World War 
II. In studying them, it must be re- 
membered that at the start of War | 
foodstuffs were considerably lower 
in price than they were at the start 


of War IT. 


Commodity War! War il 
10 Ib. flour... 73.0¢  64.1¢ 
1 Ib. pork chops........ 46.0¢ 37.2¢ 
Bs Bete 55.6¢  40.9¢ 
1 Ib. butter ..... 65.7¢  49.9¢ 
L ID. OMIOMS cece 6.5¢ 4.8¢ 
eg ae ee 19.2¢ 13.3¢ 
1 Ib. coffee ......... 48.8¢  30.2¢ 


Not all items show the same down- 
ward trend, however. The following 
foods, for example, were higher 62 
months after the outbreak of War II 
than at the same period after the out- 
break of War I: 


Commodity Wart War ll 
1 Ib. round steak... 37.9¢  40.7¢ 
1 Ib. leg of lamb........ 34.6¢ 39.9¢ 
15 Ib. potatoes. ........... 64.5¢ 67.1¢ 
_ >) eee 17.7¢  23.9¢ 


But, despite these individual high- 
er prices on some commodities, the 
over-all cost of foods is lower now 
than it was at a comparable period 
after the outbreak of the first World 
War. 
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One further important fact must 
be considered, however. An examin- 
ation of the data shows that the price 
of every single item listed was much 
higher in the later postwar period 
following World War I than at the 
point 62 months after the outbreak 
of the war. In other words, the end 
of the war did not mean a drop in 
prices and a return to normal. In- 
stead, further inflation followed. And 
that is exactly what OPA officials 
fear will happen again after this war 
unless prices are held in check. 

As examples of the staggering 
heights to which food prices rose at 
the close of World War I, it is inter- 
esting to examine the postwar prices 
of some commodities listed above. 
By July, 1920, round steak had risen 
to 45¢ a pound; leg of lamb, to 43¢ 
a pound; potatoes, to 15 pounds for 
$1.55. Indications are that a similar 
postwar inflationary trend is in the 
cards after this war if price control 
should be removed. 

Although individual items, such 
as those cited above, show only a 
few pennies of price rise per item, 
they add up to an enormous national 
total. It is estimated that by the end 
of 1944, 64 months after the start of 
the war, price control had saved the 
American people a total of 136 bil- 
lion dollars. Of this amount, about 
80 billion dollars was saved by the 
government in its war expenditures ; 
56 billion dollars was saved by con- 
sumers in their cost-of-living ex- 
penses. 

An examination of some BLS sta- 
tistics shows how some of the 80 


billion dollar government savings 
were accomplished. Sixty-two months 
after the outbreak of World War I, 
for example, the cost of steel plates 
was up 123.7% above prewar levels; 
62 months after the beginning of 
War II, the price of steel plates had 
not risen at all. In the same period 
after War I, electrolytic copper was 
up 62.6% ; in the same War II pe- 
riod, the rise in copper was 14.8%. 
Total wholesale prices rose 109.7% 
during the first 62 months of War I; 
they rose 38.8% in the same period 
in War II. And at the peak of World 
War I inflation—after the war— 
the rise in wholesale prices had shot 


up to 148.4%. 


These figures are the handwriting 
on the wall. They show that at pe- 
riods of crisis, when demands are 
high, the law of supply and demand 
cannot be depended upon to hold 
prices in check. Here are the plain 
facts : 

Prices increased during each of the 
World Wars... . 

But, 62 months after the start of 
War I, prices had increased by 49.2% 
more than they had during the same 
period after the start of War II. ... 

At the peak of post-War I infla- 
tion, prices rose another 31% above 
the level they had reached at the 62- 
month mark. 

It is only by keeping controls on 
prices in the immediate postwar pe- 
riod—until such a time as the law 
of supply and demand can operate 
—that a tremendous and destructive 
postwar inflation can be avoided. 





WHAT HAPPENED TO LIVING COSTS 
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CUMULATIVE 
INDEX 


Each issue of the Reports contains this 
cumulative index of principal subjects cov- 
ered since publication of the 1945 Buying 
Guide issue. By supplementing the Buying 
Guide index with this one, members can 
quickly locate current material and keep 
abreast of changes resulting from new 
tests. Page numbers run 
beginning with the January 
1-28; Feb. 29-56. 


consecutively 
1945 


issue 
Jan. 


Reports starred replace or supplement 
material in the 1945 Buying Guide. 


Autos, postwar* 32 
Beans, canned green 12 
Beets, canned 44 
Bread, nutritive value 20 
Colognes 35 
Consumer movement (Warne) 22 
Fatigue* 48 
Frozen food* 46 
Headache* 18 
Heating® ........ 14 
Housing for veterans 21 
Income tax 51 
Legumes, nutritive value 50 
Mineral oil laxatives* 50 
Oils, cooking 

Sheets* 7 
Shortening 9 
Slips, rayon* sii 3 
Soups, dehydrated* 42 
Toilet water 35 
Vitamin C* : 21 
Women's slips* —e 
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Y you want fo get something hens, 


the saying goes, 





ail a busy person fo ide it. 


That's the reason we're asking busy CU members to do a job for us—and for themselves. 


We know most CU members aren’t people who sit around all day, idling 
away the time... 


| We know you're busy with war jobs and home jobs, end your spare moments 
are taken up with all kinds of activities. .. . yO! 


But we know you can and will make time for one more home front activity. 


It is an activity that won’t take too much time and effort, but it will help you save money, and 
it will help your friends be better consumers at a time when intelligent and careful buying is a national 
necessity. 

This is what we want you to do: 

In your club or other activity, or among your friends and neighbors, start a CU membership 
group. This will enable you to renew your own CU subscription at a saving of $1, and it will permit 
your friends to subscribe at the $3 group rate. 


Here's bow it works: 
Five (or more) of you decide to get CU publications . . . 





You sign your names and addresses to the blank on the reverse of this page . . . 
You enclose $3 for each of the persons who have signed . . . 


You send the names and the check or money order to us. 


In return, 





We enter you as CU members... 


You each receive the monthly Reports (including the Buying Guide issue) and the 
weekly Bread & Butter... 


And each of you gets this for $3 a year, instead of the regular $4 subscription rate. 








@ Five is the minimum number required in order to receive the group rate, but beyond five, your group 
may be as large as you can make it. 


® Current individual members cannot be transferred to groups, though individual renewals may be 
included in the minimum of five. 


Won't you turn the page and start your CU group-of-five NOW. 


